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For the Presbyterian. 
THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF CALVIN.* 


ment beiore the Alumni of the Theological 

Princewn, by Rev. Thomas Smyth, and pubiished at their 

request. 

Presbyterians, that is the great body of the Reformed 
Chureh throughout the world, have been very commonly 
denominated Calvinists, Not that that they are follow- 
ers of Calvin either in doctrine or in discipline, since the 
doctrines aud discipline embraced ‘by Presbyterians ex- 
isted previous to the appearance of Calvin, and were 
adopted, and not origiuated, by him. Calvin however 
being the great thevlogian of the Reformers, so well de- 
feuded, se clearly expounded, and so perfectly systematiz- 
ed these principles, as to connect with them, wherever 
they are known, his illustrious name. The term Calvin- 
ist was first employed in the year 1562, in reference to 
the siaudaids of the Huguenots or French. reformed 
churches, which Calvin drew up; and from which time 
it came to be employed as characteristic of all those who 
adopted similar doctrinal principles. These principles 
however no more originated with Calvin than did the 
Bible, fur they are the very same which were held forth 
by the apostlee—which were prociaimed in all the apos- 
tulic churches—which were maintained by the ancient 
Culdees, by the Waldenses, and by other pure and scrip. 
tural budies—and which were eminently defended by the 
celebrated “Augustine aud by other divines in every pe. 
riod of the Church, | 

As Presbyierians we hold no principles which are not 

found in the woid of God. We claim no antiquity more 
recent than the primeval organization of the Church of 
God on earth. In our Christian form we buildwpon the 
only fuundation laid in Zion, the foundation of apostles 
and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner 
stone. We call no man master-upon earth. We know 
no man after the flesh. We call neither Abraham, nor 
Moses, neither Paul, nor Augustine, neither Luther, nor 
Calvin our father. We are in subjection to no man, 
nor do we wear the name or livery of any. We are 
Coristians in doctrine, and Presbyterians in: polity, our 
doctrine being deduced from the Scriptures, and Presby- 
tery being the only polity known to the Apostles, or to 
the Apostolic and primitive churches of Christ. 
_ But while we so speak, let us not be supposed to dis- 
parage the name aud character of Calvin, or to deprecate 
as either shame or reproach the application of the term 
Calvinists, In the great body of Calvin's principles— 
though not by any means in all—we concur. To the 
life, character, and conduct of Calvin, we look with: rev- 
erence and high esteem, Aud while we apologize not 
for his errors, or his infirmities, yet were we required to 
be called by any human cognomen, there is perhaps no 
other man since the days of the Apostles, by whose 
name we wuuld prefer to be designated. 

The reputation and characier of this distinguished Re- 
former have been opposed by every artifice of ingenuity, 
sophistry, and malignity. The vilest and most baseless 
calumuies have been heaped upon his memory, The 
most senseless, and imprubable stories have been ipvent- 
ed to blacken his character, and to detract frem his illus- 
trious fame. A single event, distorted, misrepresented, 
and in all its circumstances imputed to his single agency, 
although consummated by the civil authorities of the Re- 
public, and although in accordance with the established 
sentiments of the age, has been made to colour his whole 
lite, to portray his habitual cunduct, and to cover with 
infamy the man and his cause. Now in these very ef- 
forts of his enemies, Rumish and Prelatist, and in their 
nature, sources, aud evident design, we find a noble testi- 
mony to the genius, puwer, and worth of Calvin. He 
who opposes himself tu existing customs and prevalent 
Opinions, Must anticipate resistance in proportion to the 
success with which his effurts are accompanied. And 
while such opposition, in itself considered, does not prove 
that such a man is right in his scheme of reformation, 
but only that his plan involves the subversion of estab- 
lished furms, yet may we learn the character of such an 
intended Reformation, and uf such a bold Reformer, by 


‘the very nature ot that oppusition which is brought to 


bear ayainst him. Aud if, as in the present case, we 
find that im order to withstand the overwhelming influ- 
ence uf such a man, his enemies are driven to the inven. 
tion of forgeries, and the grossest fabrications, we may 
with certainty infer, that his personal character was ir- 
reproachable. In lke manner when these enemies are 
led to meet the arguments of such a man, by personal 
invective and abuse, we may be equally assured that his 
is the cause of truth and righteousness, and theirs the 
cause of error, ‘Truth is strung in her conscious and 
imperishable virtue. She seeks therefore the light— 
courts investigation—aud offcrs herself to the most im- 
partial scrutiny. Erior, on the contrary, having no in- 
ward strength, is weak and cowaidly. She seeks the 
covert and the shade. She clothes herself in the gar- 
ments of concealment. She assumes borrowed robes 
and names, and seeks by artifice and treachery to ac- 
complish her base designs, In Calvin therefure we have 
@ tower built upon the ruck, aud rearing its lofty head 


- to the clouds; visible frum afar, and open to the obser- 


vation of all men; which though the floods rvar, and the 
‘winds arise against it, yield not to the fury of the tem- 
pest—because its foundations are secure. In the ene- 
mies of Calvin we behuld the secret plotters of his ruin, 
who seusible of his invincibility when opposed by any 
fair or honourable onset, dig deep within the bosum of 
the earth, and there concealed by darkness, and buried 
from all human sight, ply their nefarious aris to sap and 


- undermine, and by well concerted stratagem attempt to 


overwhelm in destruction an innocent ond 
“Calvin,” said Bishop Andrews, “ was an’ illustrious: 
person, and never to be mentioned withvut a preface of 
the highest honour.” “Of what account,” says his great 
opponent Hooker, “the Master of Sentences was in the 
church of Rome, the same and more amongst fhe preach- 


unsuspecting 


- ers of refurmed churches Calvin bad purchased; so that 


perfeciest divines were judged they, which were skil- 
fulest in Calvin's writings; his books almost the very 
“canon to judge both doctrine and discipline by.” And 
again, concerning his Cominentaries and his Institutes, 
‘which together make up cight parts out of nine of his 
works; Howker adds, * We should be injurious unto 
‘virme itself, if we did derogate from them whom their 
‘I'wo things of principal mo- 
ment there are which have deservedly procured him ho- 
nour throughout the world; the one his exceeding pains 
in composing the Institutes of Christian Religion, the 
other his no less industrivus travails for exposition of 
Holy Scripture, according unto the same institutions. Tu 
‘which two things whosoever they were that afier him 
bestowed their labour, he gained the advantage of pre- 
jadice against them if they gainsayed, and of glury above 


them if they congented,” 


Such was the estimation in which Calvin was held by 
his cotemporaries both Continental and Anglican, ‘lo 
Cranmer and his associates in the English Reformation, 
he was all in al'. ‘They sought his counsel, leancd upon 
his wisdum, were guided by his directions, aud susiained 
by his consolations. His name is found enrolled with 
‘honour in the book of convocation as late as the 17th cen- 
tury, and his spirit sull breathes through those articles 
which have peserved the Protestantusin and the ortho- 
duxy of the English church, 

p as fi the continental reformers Calvin was equally 
pte-eminent. Giauts a8 they were in intellect, in ac- 
quirement, and in prowess, he towered above them all, 
hke Saul among the people of Imacl. Where all were 


great, he was greatest. ‘hough naturally lees courage-| 


eus than Luther, he was enabled to manifest a super-hu- 
man bravery, and was even in this respect not a whit 
behind this noble champion of the truth. “ He was,” 
Bayle, frigh ened at nothing.” Exquisitely sensi- 
tive and timid by constitution, he was from his earliest 


. *The references and authorities are omitted, as being un- 
important in a newspaper. 


years obliged to bend to the inflexible rule of duty, and 
thus became habituated to self-sacrifice. When God call 
ed him by his grace to the knowledge of the truth and 
power of the gospel, he took ep his cross to follow Jesus, 
suffering the loss of all things, and not counting his life 
dear unto him.. The sturm of persecution was then at 
its height. Its fiery bolis were spreading consternation 
and alarin throughout all France, The Parliament was 
on the watch. The spies of the Sorbonne and of the 
Monks were found creepiiig- into churches and colleges, 
aud even into the recésses of private dwellings. The 
gens d’armes patroled the highways to hunt down every 
favourer of the reform. Then it was that Calvin enlist- 
ed as a yood euldier under the Captain of Salvation ; 
buckled on the armour of God; and threw himself bold 
ly on the Lord’s side. His whole subsequent cuurse 
proves that, through the grace of God, he was valorous 
even to daring. At the risk of his life, he ventured back 
to Paris in 1532, in the very midst of abounding perse- 
cution, that he might defend the truth, While the whole 
city of Geneva was ina ferment of rage he hesitated 
not to suspend the celebration of the communion, and 
when publicly debarred the use of the pulpit, to appear in 
it as usual. When the plague had broken out, and was 
carrying death and destruction around, Calvin hesitated 


not to offer himself as a chaplain to its infected victims.| 


During his contests with the libertine faction, he fre- 
quently attended the summous of the Senate, when his 
life was exposed to imminent danger from the swords of 
the contending parties, many of whom were anxious for 
an opportunity, according to their summary mode of pun- 
ishment, to throw him into the Rhane.. Ino the year 
1553, through the influence of Bertelier, the grand coun- 
cil of two hundred, decreed that all cases of excommu- 
nication should be vesied in the Senate from which body 
Bertelier obtained two letters of absolution, “The res- 
olution of Calvin, however, was taken, and he was not 
to be daunted. He first procured the Senate to be call- 
ed together, stated his views and his determination, and 
endeavoured, but in vain, to induce them to revoke their 
indulgence granted to Bertelier. But receiving for an- 
swer, that “the Senate changed nothing in their former 


' decision,” he in preaching on the Sunday morning pre. 


viously to the administration, in a solemn tone, and with 
uplifted hand uttered severe denunciations against profa- 
ners of the holy mysteries; “and for my own part,” said 
he, “after the example of Chrysostom, I avow that I 
will suffer myself to be slain at the table, rather than 
allow this hand to deliver the sacred symbols of the 
Lord's body: and blood to adjudged despisers of God.” 
This was uttered.with such authority, and produced such 
an effect, that Perrin himself immediately whispered to 
Bertelier that he must not present himself, as a communi- 
cant. He accordingly withdrew; and the sacred ordi- 
nance, says Beza, “was celebrated with a profound si- 
lence, and under a solemn awe in all present, as if the 
Deity himself had been visible among them.” 

But there was another scene which occurred amid 
those factious commotions, by which Calvin was con- 
tiaually distressed, which deserves to be immortalized. 
Pervin and others having been censured by the consistory, 
and failing to obtain redress from the Senate, appealed to 
the Council of two hundred. Disorder, violence, and se- 
dition reigned throughout the city. On the day prece- 
ding the Assembly, Calvin told his brethren that he ap- 
prehended tumult and that it was his intention to be pre- 
sent. Accordingly he and his colleagues proceeded to 
the Council House where they arrived without being no- 
ticed. Before long, they heard loud and confused ela- 
mours, which were instantly increasing. The crowd 
heaved to and fre with all the violence of a stormy ocean 
chafed into ungovernable fury and ready to overwhelm 
its victims in destruction, Calvin, however, like Cesar, 
cast himself alone and unprotected into the midst of the 
seditious multitude. ‘They stood aghast at his fearless 
presence. His friends rallied around him. Lifting his 
voice he told them he came to oppose his body to their 
swurds, and if any blood was to flow to offer his as the 
first sacrifice. Rushing between the parties, who were 
on the point of drawing their swords in mutual slaugh- 
ter, he obtained a hearing ; addressed them in a long and 
earnest oration ; and so completely subdued their evil pur- 
poses that peace, order, and tranquillity were immediately 
restored. 

Such by the grace of God was the weak, timorous 
and shrinking Calvin. Firm as the mountains of his 
country, he stood unmoved amid the storms that beat 
around him, and lifted his soul undaunted above those 
mists, which ta all others, shrouded the future in terri- 
fic gloom ; but through which his faith strong in the pro- 
mises of God, could behold afar off the triumphs of the 
cause. As the twelve Apostles, who fled like frightened 
sheep, at the approach of danger, when endued with 
power from on high, were made bold as lions; so did 
the perfect love of Christ’s truth and cause, cast out all 
fear from the bosom of Calvin. Even in point of cour- 
age, therefore, he was not inferior to the very chiefest of 
the Reformers. But in learning, in sound and correct judg- 
ment, in prudence and moderation; in sagacity and pene- 
tration; in system and order; in cultivation and refine- 
ment of manners; in the depth and power of his intel- 
lect; Calvin shone forth amid the splendid galaxy of il- 
lustrious Reformers, a star of the first magnitude and 
brightest lustre. 

Such is the man whose life and character we now re- 
view. In his early youth he manifested that genius and 
eloquence which characterized him as a man. The same 
intensity of will—the same rapidity of thought—the same 
retentiveness of memory—the same comprehensiveness 
of judgment which enabled him to discharge the incon- 
ceivable labours of his maturer years, gave him an easy 
victory over all his competitors for college fame, so that 
it became necessary to withdraw him from the ranks, 
and to introduce him singly to the higher walks of learn- 
ing. In his twenty-third year he published a commentary 
on Seneca’s treatise De Clementia, full of learning and 
eloquence. In his twenty-fourth year we find him at 
Paris, preparing orations to be delivered by the Rector of 
the University, and homilies to be recited to their people 
by the neighbouring clergy. During the next year he 
gave to the world his work on the Sleep of the soul after 
death, in which he manifests an intimate acquaintance 
with the Scriptures, and with the works of the early fa- 
thers, ‘Thus in the morning of his life, before others 
have awakened from the dreams of boyhood, or realized 
the responsibilities of maturer life, Scaliger who was in- 
disposed to give praise io ‘any, pronounced Calvin to be 
most Jearned man in Europe. He was only in his twen- 
ty-sixth year when he published the first edition of the In- 
stitutes of the Christian religion with an address to the 
persecuting king of France, which has ever been es- 
teemed a production unrivalled for classic purity, force 
of argument and persuasive eloquence. Designed 
as a defence of the calumniated Reformers and an 
exposure of the base injustice, tyranny, and corrup- 
tion of their persecutors, this work became the bul- 
waik of the Reformation and the strong hold of its ad- 
herents, It was made the Confession of Faith of a large 
portion of the Protestant world, and the text book of 
every student. It was recommended by a convocation 
held at Oxford to the general study of the English nation, 
and long continued to be the standard work in Theology 
in the English Universities. ‘The Pope makes it one of 
his anathematizing charges against queen Elizabeth that 


* the impious mysteries and institutes according to Calvin}. 


are received and observed by herself, and even enjoined 
upon all her subjects to be obeyed.” According‘to Schul- 
tingenius the English gave these institutes a preference 
to the Bible. “ The bishops” he says “ ordered all the 
ministers, ut pene ad verbum has ediscant—that they 
should learn them almost to a word ;—and, ut tum Ang- 
lice exactissime versi in singulis Ecelesiis a parochis le- 
gendi appendantur that being most exactly turned into 
English, they should be kept in all the churches for pub- 
lic use ;—that they were also studied in both the Univer-| 
sities ; that in Scotland the young students in Divinity 
began, by reading these Institutes ;—that ‘at Heidelberg, 
Geneva, Surbonne, and in all the Calvinisiical Universi- 
ties, these Institutes were publicly taught by the profes- 
sors ;—that in Holland, ministers, civilians and the com- 
mon people studied this work with great diligence, even 
the coachman and the sailor nocturna versat manu 
versaique diurna ;—that esteeming it a pearl of great 
price, they had it bound in gilt, in the most elegant 
manner; and that it was appealed to as a standard on all 
theological questions,” | | 

According to this writer and the Cardinal Legate of 
the Pupe, these Institutes were more dangerous to the 
cause of the papacy than all the other writings of the Lu- 
therans, | 

Gitted with such powers of mind and stored with such 
treasures of knowledge, who can question the sincerity 
of Calvin’s adherence to the principles of the Reforma- 
tion? He has been charged however with ambitious! 
motives, and with aspiringtoa new Popedom. Shameless 
calumny! With the pathway to honour, emolument and 
fame opened to him, did he not choose like Moses ra- 
ther to suffer with the people of God than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season? Did he not resign the 
benefices he keld and which by a covert conduct, he might 
still have retained, and throw himself, peor and unpatron- 
ized, among the houseless wanderers who were every 
where spoken against as not worthy to live? _ Did he not 
design to spend his time in retirement as deeming him- 


_self unfit to take part in the noble strife? Was he not led 


to visit Geneva by the invisible hand of God, who had 


obstructed his route through Dauphiny and Savoy tu 
Basle or Strasburg where he meant to retire ?—Was it 
not afier many refusals and the extremest urgency he 


consented to remain in that city? And when appointed} 
professor of divinity by the consistory and magistrates | 


did he not earnestly decline the office of Pastor which 
they also insisted upon his undertaking ? When banish- 
ed from that place, did he not again seek retirement, and 
with manifest reluctance resume the duties of professor 
and of pastor which Bucer, Capito, Hedio and the Senate 
of Strasburg conferred upon him? And when the whole 
city of Geneva entreated his return among them did he 
nut say that “the further he advanced the more sensi- 


ble he was how arduous a charge is that of governing a 


church, and that there was no place under heaven he 
more dreaded than Geneva.” How did he praise and exalt 
Melancthon and Luther! How did he bear with their 


opposition to his views, and their silence when he wrote 


to them in friendship. Did he not, when he had suc- 
ceeded in founding the College at Geneva, prefer Beza to 


the presidency, and himself become a professor under 


him? Did he not as late as 1553 in a letter to the min- 
ister of Zurich, call Farel “ the father of the liberties of 
Geneva and the father of that church?” Ambitious! a 
most extraordinary charge, says Beza to be brought 
against a man who chose his kind. of life, and in this 
State, in this church, which I might truly call the very 
seat of poverty. No! the love of truth and of the cause 
of Christ, was the master passion of his soul. He real- 
ized what millions only profess, and judging with the Ap- 
ostle, that if Christ died for all, then were all dead, and 
that he thus died that they, who are made alive by his 
Spirit, should not henceforth live unto themselves, he 
consecrated his body, soul, and spirit unto God. Since, 
says he “ I remember that I am not my own nor at my 
own disposal, I give myself up tied and bound, asa sacri- 
fice to God.” ‘When therefore he was driven from Ge- 
neva by a blinded faction amid the lamentations of his 
whole flock, he could say, “ Had I been in the service 
of men this would have been a poor reward; but it is 
well—I have served Him, who never fails to repay his 
servants whatever he has promised.” When the people 
of Strasburg consented for a season to lend his ‘service 
to the people of Geneva they insisted on his retaining the 
privileges of a citizen, and the stipend they had assigned 
him while resident among them—was it ambition that led 
Calvin resvlutely to decline thia generous offer? Was it 
ambition which led him to settle ac Geneva where his stip- 
end, which was one hundred crowns a-year, barely sup- 
ported his existence, and which nevertheless he pertina- 
ciously refused to have increased? Did he not for years 
abstain from all animal food at dinner, rarely eating any 
thing after breakfast till his stated hour for supper—and 
was not the whole amount of his remaining property, 
including his library which sold high, less than three hun- 
dred crowns? Let the infidel Bayle, who was struck 
with astonishment by these facts, put to silence the igno- 
rance of foolish men. 

The charge of ambition is founded upon the innate 
and surpassing greatness of Calvin. An exile from his 
country—without money—without frends, he raised 
himself, by merit alone, to a dominion over the minds 
of men. His throne was in the hearis of those who 
knew him. His sceptre, truth. His laws, the silent in- 
fluence of principle, Consider the difficulties which he 
encountered at Geneva, When he arrived in that place 
in 1536 the city had neither religious nor political organ. 
ization. Calvin undertook the task of giving it both, 
But in order to do so he had first to cleanse the Augean 
stable to which thc demoralized condition of Geneva 
might be well compared. The long reign of ignorance 
and superstition, the extreme corruption of the Romish 
clergy, the relaxation of manners consequent upon intes- 
tine teuds and open war, the licentiousness, anarchy, aud 
insubordination resulting frum the first excesses of unre- 
strained freedom, the disorders occasioned by party spirit 
and factious demagogues, and the secret attachment of 
many to the discarded system of popery—these were 
causes sufficient to lead to the unparalleled dissoluteness 
of a city, where great numbers of houses of ill fame 
were recognised and licensed by the magistrates, with a 
regular female superior who bore the name of Reine du 
Buidel, Calvin proved himself to be not only a theolo- 
gian of the highest order, but also a politician of aston- 
ishing sagacity. Morals became pure. The laws of the 
state were revised and thoroughly changed. ‘The eccle- 
siastical tribunals were made independent of the civil, and 
a system of the strictest discipline established. ‘The sect 
of the libertines was overthrown, The most powerful 
factions were dispersed. ‘The enemies of truth and pu- 
rity, though often triumphant and always violent, were 
made to lick the dust, so that the wickedness of the 
wicked came to an end and righteousness prevailed. The 
effects of Calvin’s influence, says a recent and prejudiced 
historian, “ after the lapse of ages are still visible in the 
industry and intellectual tone of Geneva.” From having 
been a small and unimportant town, Geneva became the 
focus of light, the centre of attraction, and the source ol 
incalculable influence upon the destines of Europe and 
the world. Calvin’s seminary supplied teachers and 
ministers to most of the reformed states uf Europe. Ge- 
neva was honoured with the title of the mother of pro- 
testantisn1. Lodgings could with difficulty be found for 
the multitude of students that came to sit at the feet of 
the man whom Melancthon called « the divine.” It was 
to this “* metropolis of Presbyterianism” all the proscribed 
exiles who were driven from other countries by the in- 
tole:ance of popery “came to get intoxicated with Pres. 
bytery and republicanism to carry back with them those 
seeds which have sprung up in the republic of Holland, 
the commonwealth of England, the glorious revolutien 
of 1688, and our own American confederation. 

Would you see the amazing power and influence of 
Calvin, read the history of his triumph over Bolsec one 
of those hydras of faction that successively shot up their 
revegetating heads in Geneva. Behold Troillet another ot 
his enemies when about to die sending for Calvin that he 
might confess his faults, declaring that he could not die 
in peace without obtaining his forgiveness. Behold him 
at Berne debating against Castalio and others with such 
power that his opponents were henceforth excluded from 
that Canton. ‘Thus, like another Hercules, armed with 
the simple club of God’s holy word, did he destroy the 
numerous monsters who threatened to overthrow the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

How wonderful was the influence under God, of this 
single man! The refurmed churches in France adupted 
his confession of faith and were modelled after the eccle- 
siastical order of Geneva. ‘To him England is indebted 
for her articles—for a purified liturgy, and for all her 
psalmody. ‘Tv him Scotland owes her Knox, her Buch- 
anan, and her Melville, her ecclesiastical system, and all 
that has made her proudly eminent among the nations 
of the earth. To him, Northern Ireland is indebted for 
the industry, manufactures, education, religion, and noble 
spirit of independence and freedom which she received 
from her first settlers, the followers of Calvin. ‘To his 
leuers, dedications, and exhortations every nation of any 
eminence in his day, were accustomed to pay profound 
respect. These writings had a salutary influence even 
upon the Romish Church. Her shame was excited— 
abuses were abandoned—discipline enforced, and the ne- 
cessity of a reformation confessed. Nor was this influ- 
ence merely ecclesiastical or political. The increase of 
his own Church was, we are told, wonderful, and he could 
say even during his life, «I have numberless spiritual 
children throughout the world.” His contemporaneous 
reputation was even greater than his posthumous fame, 
because all parties united in rendering him honour. Ma- 
ny Romanists, says Bayle, “ would do him justice if they 
durst.” Scaliger said he was “the greatest wit the 
world had seen since the Apostles,” whilst the Romish 
bishop of Valence called him “ the greatest divine in the 
world.” ‘The Romanists too have been forced to ac. 
knowledge the falsity of their infamous calumnies pub- 
lished against his morals, Such was the terror he had 
inspired in this great apostasy, that when a false report ot 
his death was circulated, they decreed a public procession 
and returned thanks to God in their churches for his 
death. Every pious, eminent, and learned Reformer was 
his friend.. It was the power of his reputation, which, 
proclaiming abroad their own condemnation, led the 
General Assembly of Geneva to adopt a decree for his 
return—to acknowledge the great injury they had done 
him and implore forgiveness of Almighty God—to send 
an honourable deputation to him to persuade him to 
accept ; to go forth in throngs to welcome his return; and 
to allow him a secretary at the publicexpense. In short, 
it would be no difficult matter, as has been said, to prove, 
that there is not a parallel instance upon record, of any 
single individual beg equally and so unequivocally ven- 
erated, fur the union of wisdom and piety, both in Eng. 
land, and by a large body of the foreign churches, as 
John Calvin.” 

As an author Calvin’s fame will go on brightening 
more and more. ‘The Latin language was in his day the 
Janguage of the learned, and of books. But “ what 
Latii?” asks Monsieur Villers. A jargou bearing all the 
blemishes of eleven centuries of corruption and bad taste. 
And yet the French Encyclopedista testify that « Calvin 
wrote in latin as well as possible in a dead language ;” 
and an Episcopalian of Oxford in 1839 has said that “ for 
majesty, when the subject required it, for purity, and in 
short every quality of a perfect style, it would not euffer 
by a comparison with that of Cesar, Livy, or Tacitus. 


The modern idioms also were at that time in the same| 


‘from their communion. 


uncultivated rude state in which long want of tse had 
plunged them. Now what Luther did for the German, 
Calvin accomplished for the French language; he eman- 
cipated, he renovated, nay he created it, The French of 
Calvin became eventually the French of Prétestant 
France, and is still admired for its purity by the most skil- 
ful critics. Of his Institutes we have already spoken as 
the most remarkable literary work to which the Reforma- 
tion gave birth.”” Scarce less valued was his Catechism, 
now too much neglected and unstudied. He published it 
in French aud Latin, It was soon translated into the 
German, English, Dutch, Scotch, Spanish, Greek, and 
Hebrew languages, was made one of the standards of the 
Church of Scotland, the basis of the early catechism in 
the Church of England, and the model of the Catechism 
published by the Westminster Assembly of Divines. The 
judgment of his great opponent Arminius upon his merits 
as ‘a Commentator has been sustained by the verdict of 
three centuries, and his present advancing reputation, 
Arminius says, “ After the holy scriptures, I exhort the 
studeats to read the Commentaries of Calvin: for I tel 
them that he is incomparable in the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, and that his Commentaries ought to be held in 
greater estimation than all that is delivered to us in the 
writings of the ancient Christian fathers, so that, in a 
certain eminent spirit of prophecy, I give the pre-emi- 
nence to him beyond most others, indeed beyond them 
all.” But the labours of Calvin were as multiplied and 
arduous as his achievements were marvellous. ‘The Ge- 
nevan edition of his works amounts to twelve fulio vol- 
umes. Besides these there exist at Geneva twe thousand 
of his sermons and lectures taken down from his mouth 
as he delivered them. He was but twenty eight years in 
the ministry altogether. He was always poor, so as not 
to be able to have many books. The sufferings of his 
body from head ache, weakness, and other complaints, 
were constant and intense, so that he was obliged to re- 
cline on his couch a part of every day. It was only the 
remnants of his time, left from preaching and cor. 
respondence, he devoted to study and writing. And 
yet every year of his life, may be chronicled by his vari- 
ous works, In the midst of convulsions and interrup. 
tions of every kind he pursued his commentaries on the 
Bible, as if sitting in the most perfect calm and undis- 
turbed repose. His labours were indeed incredible and 
beyond all comparison. He allowed himself no recrea- 
tion whatever. He preached and wrote with head aches 
that would, says Beza, have confined any other person to 
bed. “He preached every day of every other week—on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, he gave lectures in 
Theology —on Thursday, he presided in the meeting of 
the Presbytery—on Friday he expounded the holy scrip- 
tures to the congregation.”’ His corresposdence, com- 
mentaries, and controversial writings, &c., would form 
annually, during the period of thirty one years, between 
two and three octavo volumes, and ye: he never reached 
the age of fifty five, When laid aside by disease from 
preaching, he dictated numberless letters, revised for the 
last time his Christian Institutes, almost re-wrote his com- 
mentary vn Isaiah, frequgntly observing that “ nothing 
was so painful to him as his present idle life?” And when 
urged by his friends to forbear, he would reply, “ would you 
have my Lord to find me idle when he cumeth ?” 


But we will pass on to another view of Calvin’s cha- 
racter. A truly great mind, conscious of its own re- 
sources, and more fully sensible than others of the diffi- 
culties surrounding every subject of human speculation, 
is always calm and tempered with moderation, equally 
free from bigotry and indifference. It has therefore been 
attempted to deprive Calvin of his glory by the allegation 
that he was illiberal, extravagant, and inwle:ant—a furi- 
ous bigot, and extreme ultraist—and the most heartless 
of persecutors. Such charges, in such an age and coun- 
try as this, are it is well known the must offensive and 
the most sure to cover with obloquy, the man, and the 
cause with which he is identified. But the very reverse 
we aflirm to be the truth in the case. Calvin was liberal 
in his views, mvderate in his spirit, and tolerant in his 
disposition, 

Who had endured greater calumny, reproach and ha. 
tred at the hands of Romanists than Calvin? and yet he 
allowed the validity of Romish baptism, and the claims of 
Rome to the character of a Church, not merely as com- 
prising many of God's elect children, but as having “ the 
remains of a Church continuing with them.” Against 
whom did Luther and his coadjutors utter severer lan- 
guage, than against Calvin in reference to the sacramen- 
tarian controversy ? And whom did Calvin more delight 
to honour than Luther? How did he smdy to cover the 
coals of this pernicious’ discord, and if possible entirely 
to quench them? “I wish you,” he says, writing to Bul- 
linger and the other pastors of Zarich against whom Lu- 
ther had used an inexcusable wantomess of language, 
reproach and anathema,—*“I wish yeu to recall these 
things to your mind: How great a man Luther is, and 
with how great gifts he excels; also vith what fortitude 
and constancy of mind, with what eficacy of learning 
he hath hitherto laboured and watcled to destroy the 
kingdom of antichrist, and tu propagate, at the same 
time, the doctrine of salvation. I ofte: say, if he should 
call me a devil, I hold him in such hoaour, that I would 
acknowledge him an eminent servan: of God.” And 
does not the whole Protestant world aow, including the 
Lutheran Church itself, acknowledge that the doctrine of 
Calvin on the Lord’s Supper is true, sciptural, and catho- 
lic, and that Luther’s was as certainly extravagant and 
wrong. 

In how many ways did he endeavoir to preserve the 
peace and harmuny of the churches—v lead to compro. 
mise on matters of order and discipliae—to encourage 
submission to ceremonies and furms whch were in them- 
selves “ fooleries,” rather than to produce rupture and 
give occasion to the enemy to blaspkeme—to prevent 
schism, disunion, and alienation, and to bind together 
with the chords of love the whole bntherhood of the 
reformed churches? “ Keep your smaller differences,” 
says he, addressing the Lutheran churshes, * let us have 
no discord on that account; but let 1s march in one 
solid culumn, under the banners cf the Captain of 
our salvation, and with undivided cowsels pour the le- 
gions of the cross upon the territorie of darkness and 
of death.” “I should not hesitate tocross ten seas, if 
by this means holy communion might prevail among the 
members of Christ.” 


Nothing can be more liberal than his views as to the 
character of other churches, “Let me ministers,” he 
says, “therefore, by whom God permits the Church to 
be governed, be what they may, if the signs of the true 
Church are perceived, it will be betta not to separate 
Nor is it an objection, that 
some impure doctrines are there delivered; fur there is 
scarce any Church which retains none of the remains of 
ignorance. It is sufficient for us, that the doctrine, on 
which the Church of Christ is founded, should hold its 
place and influence.” Hence has it happened that the 
most absurd attempts have been made,even in our own 
day, to represent Calvin ‘as the friend and defender of 
prelacy which he spent his life in opposing. That libe:ali- 
ty which made him willing to bear, for a time, with the 
“tolerable fooleries” of the English ritual, has been in- 
terpreted into a warm and hearty approval of its unscrip- 
tural forms which Calvin openly condemned. 

Equally liberal and moderate was Calvin in his doctri- 
nal tenets. He steered the safe aud middle course be- 
tween Antinomianism and Arminianism—and between 
fatalism and latitudinarianism. No one has ever been 
more belied. _Garbled extracts have been made to give 
expression to views their context was designed to over- 
throw. Doctrines have been fathered upon Calvin which 
had existed in the Church from the Apostles’ days, and in 
every age; and erroneous opmions both doctrinal and 
practical, have been attributed to him which he spent his 
life in opposing, and of which no confutation could be found 
more triumphant than what is given in his own works. 
But while these are unknown or unread, youthful bigots, 
and learned fools, expose their shame by retailing and 
perpetuating stereotyped abuse. It were enough to re- 
pel all such criminations by the fact that for every doc- 
trine Calvin appeals to the Bible—that he exalts the 
Bible above evéry human authority, including his own 
—that he claims for all men liberty of conscience 
and of judgment—and leaves them to search the Scrip- 
tures that they may thus try his doctrines whether they 
be of God. In particular, the doctrines of predestina- 
tion, decrees and divine sovereignty were not peculiar to 
Calvin, but were common to him with the greatest di- 
vines of all ages and with all the Reformers. He was 
too a Sub- and not a Supra-lapsarian. He does not re- 
present God as arbitrary. He utterly repudiates and 
constantly opposes fatalism. He always inculcates the 
duty, and necessity of using means; condemning the 
confounding of “necessity with compulsion,” and reject- 
ing the supposition as absurd that “ man’s being actuated 
by God is incompatible with his being at the same time 
active himself.” He teaches that these means of grace 
such as exhortations, precepts, and reproofs are not 
merely confined to those already pious, but are God's 
means of awakening the careless, converting the sinner 
and leaving the impenitent without excuse.—He teaches 
therefore that sinners are constantly to be urged to at- 
tendance upon God’s ordinances, and to the diligent and 
prayerful use of all the means by which they may be 
convinced, converted, and saved. He strenuously up. 
-holds the free agency and responsibility of man. He 


rejeets the doctrine of reprobation as it is vulgarly be- 


tus’ request submitted to the judgment of the other cities, 
who unanimously approved of his condemnation. 
Servetus acknowledged the justice of his own sen- 
tence, if guilty of the charges made against him, and 
which were all sustained—and actually sought and hoped 
to have the same sentence iuflicted upon Calvin. He 
forced death upon himself, and himself as it were into 
the burning fire,Calvin having exerted his utmost influ. 


lieved, since he attributed the final condemnation of the 
wicked to themselves and not to any arbitrary decree of 
God. 

Calvin considered the death of Christ as a sacrifice for 
all men, and as making provision for all who should be 
induced to avail themselves of it even though they were 
the whole world. He therefore fully and frequently pro- 
claims the universality of the gospel promises, and the du- 
ty of all to receive and embrace them. While he teaches| 
that original sin is natural, he denies that it originated 
from nature. “We deny,” says he, “ that it proceeded 
from nature to signify that it is rather an adventitious) 
quality or accident, than a substantial property, originally 
innate."—— Adam precipitated our nature into destruc-| 
tion, ‘not by his personal guilt as an individual, which , 
pertains not to us, but because he infected all his descen-| execution of Servetus—that his punishment was regarded 
dants with the corruption into which he had fallen.’| a8 the common cause of all the charches—and that for 
And again, ‘ We are on account of this very corruption} fifiy years no writer criminated Calvin for his agency in 
considered as convicted and justly condemned in the| this matter—may we not say to those who now try Cal- 
sight of God, to whom nothing is acceptable but right-| vin by an ex post facto law—let him that is guiltless 
eousness, innocence aud purity, And this liability to 
punishment arises not from the delinquency of another . . . 
as if we, though innocent, were deservedly loaded with 
the guilt of his sin... . we derive from him not only the 
punishment, but also the pollution to which the punish. 
ment is justly due.” ‘Therefore infants “are obnoxious. 
to punishment by their own sinfulness, not by the sinful- 
ness of another.” This depravity “is properly account- 
ed sin before God, for there could be no guilt [reatus] 
without crime [culpa.”} 

He allows that even as fallen “the soul,of man is ir- 
radiated with a beam of divine light so that it is never 
wholly destitute of some little flame or at least a spark 
of it though “it cannot comprehend God by that illumi- 
nation,” the remaining image of God being but the ruin 
of the original and “ confused, mutilated and defiled.” 

His doctrines, therefore, as he frequently shows, cut 
up by the roots all p pt ent despair—en- 
courage hope—and in an eminent degree enforce and 
cherish holiness both of heart and life. His. doctrines 
also make special provision for the salvation of all elect 
children whether baptized or unbaptized—whether Chris- 
tian or Pagan, nor did he ever discountenance the idea 
that all children dying in infancy may be regarded as 
among the elect, and therefore as assuredly saved. He 
also approved the baptism of the infants of all baptized 
parents, whether communicants or not, recognizing the , 
cuvenant right of such children to the seal of those| Ven. Do not fatigue yourself on my account. I draw 
privileges to which they have a natural and necessary| ™y breath with difficulty: and am expecting continually 
claim. ns that my breath will fail. I: is sufficient that I live and 

I may also mention, as interesting at this time, that die in Christ, who is gain to his servants in life and in 
Calvin approved of a public form for the introduction uf| death. Again, farewell, with the brethren.” 
professors into the Christian church. After the death of his friend Courault he says, in a 

Now let these views of Calvin be compared with those| letter to Farel, « I am so overwhelmed that I put no lim- 
of Luther and Melancthon on the subject of predestina-| !t8 © my sorrow, My daily occupations have no power 
tion, or with those of Beza, his own coadjutor—or with| © retain my mind from recurring to the eveat, and re- 


altered. 

Now when it is remembered that at this very time the 
flames were consuming the victims of Romish perzecu- 
tion, as well as of Cranmer who is called a pattern of 
| humility—that Davides fell a victim to the intole:ance 
of Socinus—that the English Refurmers applauded the 


of intolerance. 

Equally futile and untrue is another charge made 
against Calvin, that he was entirely destitute of tender-} 
ness and all natural affection, and that no expression of 
kindness can be found in his writings. That his intel- 
lectual powers were pre-eminent, and held his passions, 
appetites, and desires in complete subjection to the dic- 
tates of prudence and calm sobriety, is unquestionably 
true. But that Calvin possessed deep feeling, and was 
susceptible of the strongest and most tender emotions, 
we believe to be incontrovertibly certain. “I had in- 
tended,” he says on his return to the people of Geneva, 
who had so cruelly treated him, “to address the people, 
entering into a review of the past, and a justification of 
. myself and my colleagues; but I found them so touched 
with remorse, so ready to anticipate me im the confession 
of their faults, that I felt that such a proceeding would 
not only be superfluous but ervel.” It was beautiful,” 
says Beza, “to wbserve the union of these three great 
men—i.e. Calvin, Farel, and Viret—in the service of 
their common Master.” When Farel wished to visit 
him in his Jast illness, Calvin wrote him saying, * Fare- 
well, my best and most worthy brother. Since Gud has 
determined, that you should survive me in this world, 
live mindful of our union, which has been so useful to the 
Church of God, and the fruits of which await us in hea 


piv y west 


ence up to the very last, to have the mode of execution} 


and Sovereign the Lord Jesus Christ. These were the 
grand truths taught and illustrated by Calvin—truths 
which drew the lovers of freedom to Geneva——which 
sent them away burning with the thirst for liberty and 
republicanism—which aroused the slumbering people of 


staies of Hulland—revolutionized England— Presbyte- 
rianized Scotland—colunized New England—and found- 
ed this great and growing Republic.* 

This tvo is an age of missions. The missionary en. 
terprize is the glory of the Church—the regenerawr of 
suciety—the precursor of the millennial reign of peace 
and happiness—and the hope of the world. With gen- 
erous emulation all branches of the Church catholic 
strive fur the mastery in this glorious achievement, while 
Ichabod is written upon any denomination from whose 
battlements the gospel banner is not unfarled, and whose 


Jaggaid troops come not up to the help of the Lord, to 


the help of the Lord against the mighty. Now it wap 
Calvin who led on this mighty enterprise, and gave birth 


among you cast the firststone. So much for the charge| to this modern crusade against the powers of darkness, 


He alone, so far as we know, of all the Reformers, while 
battling with surrounding foes, remembered the waste 
places of the earth which are full of the habitations of 
hurrid cruelty, and connected his name with the very 
earliest attempt to establish a Protestant mission in the 
heathen world. He united with the Admiral de Coligny 
in establishing a colony on the coast of Brazil, to which 
he sent Peter Richter, and several others from Geneva, 
who were accumpanied by numerous French Protes- 
tants. Presbytery and missions are therefore coeval, co- 
extensive, and inseparable. ‘They went hand in hand 
during the first six centuries. They again clasped hands 
in- indissuluble union at the era of the Reformation, 
They have lived together in wedded peace, harmony, and 
zeal. And whom God hath so joined together let no 
apathy or unbelief or opinions whatsoever put ssunder. 

To bequeath to us, his spiritual descendants, these in- 
comparable blessings, Calvin early sacrificed the glittering 
crown of academic fame, and certain worldly aggran- 
dizement and honour—became an exile from home, 
kindred, and country—endured calumny, reproach, per- 
secution, banishment and poverty—wore out his weak and 
suffering body with excessive and unremitting toil—and 
at the early age of fifty-four sunk into the tomb, 

Let us then, before we take our leave, draw near and. 
contemplate this last act in the drama of this great and 
good man’s life. Methinks I see that emaciated frame, 
that sunken cheek, and that bright ethereal eye as Calvin 
lay upon his study couch, He heeds not the agonies of 
his frame, his vigorous mind rising in ite power a the 
outward man perished in decay. The nearer he approach. 
ed his end the more energetically did he ply hia unremit-. 
ted studies. In his severest pains he wuuld raise his 
eyes to heaven and say, How long, O Lord! and then 
resume his effurts. When urged toallow himself repose, 


those of the English Reformers and the Lambeth articles! Volving constantly the impressive thought. The distresa- 
—and will they not be allowed, by-every impartial judge,| '"¥ impulses of the day are followed by the more tortur- 
to be at once liberal, moderate, and wise? And while| ing auguish of the night, I am not only troubled with 
these doctrines, by which alone many know Calvin, were| d™eams, to which I ain inured by habit, but lam greatly 
not peculiar to him, neither were they dwelt upon with| emfeebled by the restless watchings which are extremely 
any undue prominence, but in subordination to other| i#jurious to my health.” 

subjects; and when the unparalleled consistency with On the death of Bucer, he thus writes: “I feel my 
which through his whole life he continued to maintain| heart to be almost torn asunder, when I reflect on the 
the same views, is contrasted with the variation of others,| Very great loss which the Cliurch has sustained on the 
how illustriously do they exhibit the superivrity of his death of Bucer, and on the advantages that England 
intellectual powers, Not that he was infallible—far| Would have derived from his labours had he been spared 
from it. He too was hwman, fallible, and chargeable| '® assist in carrying on the Reformation in that king- 


with error, In making assurance of salvation necessary dom.” ; 
to a true faith—in questioning the peculiar and perma- Look also at his leters of consolation addressed to 


neut sanctity of the Sabbath day—in supposing that th ‘se confessors for the truth who had been unable tv 
Christ descended to hell, or endured on the cross the tor.| Make their escape from persecution. On the death of 
ments of hell—Calvin certainly erred, and is not by any| his sen he wrote to Viret saying: “ The Lord hath cer- 
to be believed or followed, tainly inflicted a heavy and severe wound on us, by the 

But we proceed to remark that Calvin was not intole-| death of our little son; but he is our Father, and 
rant in spirit or in practice. It is true that Servetus was, knows what is expedient for his children.” And when 
at his prosecution, brought to trial—for conduct the most| is wife was taken from him, we behold in Calvin all the 
criminal, and opinions the most horrible, which in the| tenderness of a most sensitive and affectionate heart, 


face of the laws, and of repeated admonition he con- Writing to Farel to whom he gives a detail of her ill- 
tinued to propagate with pestiferous zeal, But that Cal-| 8s, he says: “The report of the death of my wife has 
vin did more than this, in the whole course of his life, to} Goubtless reached you before this, I use every exertion 
give occasion to the charges of persecuting intolerance,| # ™y power not to be entirely overcome with heaviness 
made against him, we positively deny. To affirm that| Of heart. My friends, who are about me, omit nothing 
he sought the burning of Servetus—that he influenced that can afford any alleviation to the depression of my 
the Senate in securing his death—that he aided or abet-| ™ind.” Again, “May the Lord Jesus strengthen you 
ted in his execution—or that he did not use his best en-| by his Spirit, and me also in this great calamity, which 
deavours to procure a mitigation of his sentence—is an| W0vld inevitably have overpowered me unless from hea- 
atrocious calumny against the truth of history, and an| Ve? He stretched forth his hand whose office it is to 
act of black fersecution against the memory of a great} Taise the fallen, to strengthen the weak, and to refresh 
and good man. We have already offered proof of the| ‘he weary.” Again, writing to Viret he says, “ Although 
liberality and moderation of Calvin even towards oppo-| the death of my wile is a severe affliction, yet 1 repress 
nents. Many eimilar facts illustrative of his great for-| #3 much as I am able, the sorrow of my heart. My 
bearance might be adduced. His benevolence no one friends also affurd every anxious assistance, yet with all 


can dispute, Nor can any one question his humble and| °Ut exertions we effect less, in :ssuaging my grief than I 
unambitious spirit. ‘The earlier editions of his Institutes} COvkd wish; but still the consolation which £ obtain I 


contained the following eloquent argument in favour of; ©2Het express. You know the tenderness of my mind, 
toleration—*“ Though it may be wrong to form friend-| °F rather with what effeminacy I yield under trials; so 
ship or intimacy with those who hold pernicious opin- that without the exercise of much moderation, I could 
ions, yet must we contend against them only by exhorta-| °t have supported the pressure of my sorrow. Certainly 
tions, by kindly instructions, by clemency, by mildness,| ' 8 n° common occasion of grief. Iam deprived of a 
by prayers to God, that they may be so changed as to| ™08t amiable partner, who, whatever might have occurred 
bear good fruits, and be restored to the unity of the of extreme endurance, would have been my willing com- 


church. And not only are erring Christians to be panion, not only in exile and poverty, but even in death. 
but even While she lived she was indeed the faithful helper of my 


a ; ministry, and on no occasion did I ever experience from 
then the her any interruption. For your friendly consolation I re- 
h Do. turn you my sincere thanks, Farewell my dear and faith- 
May the Lord Jesus watch over and direct 
mish church had diffused the notion that the spirit of the you and your wife. To her and the brethren express 
judicial laws of the Old Testament still constituted the my best salutation * And if these proofs of the tender- 
rule and standard of the Christian church. Of necessity sufficient, let any one read the 
therefore a regerd to- the public a and the preserva-! account of his closing scenes, and he will find the most 
tion of the Church of Christ from infection, required the 


Tolerati touching manifestations of an affectionate and tender 
punishment of spirit, Asa brother, friend, husband, fa:her, aud minis- 
error was deemed sinful, and its destruction a Christian 


duty. Men were taught to believe that temporal penal- ter, Calvin displayed warm, steady, and unshaken friend. 


ties were God’s appointed means for making men virtu ship ee 
ous and religious. The gibbet, the stake, the cell, and Such was Calvin, and such the trinmphant defence o 


, his character against all assaults, which he has left be- 
the various modes of torture were therefore the chief ar- hind him in his unspotted life, his unimpeachable charac- 
—— employed. Priests became inquisitore. The ter, his familiar epistles, and his everlasting works. His 
wee the incier to and. te Deums re-| wisdom, learning, prudence, and unapproachable excel- 
sounded through cloistered walls in commemoration of} ). 4:65 as an author no one has ever dared to dugase 
the deaths of infamons heretics. Persecution was the The sar ef ie fame hae with 
avowed policy of the church. Now the Reformers, be it increasing brilliancy in the intellectual firmament, and 
remembered, were all Romish theologians, trained "Pl! still guides many a voyager over the dark and uncertain 
the bosom of the Roman Gharoh, Sad IeEee with thete sea uf time to the sure haven of everlasting blessedness. 
fatal sentiments which were every where applauded. 


Such is the rich inheritance he left us, who wuuld de- 
The liberty of the Reformation also had been abused! gire to be followers of him as far as he followed Cnrist. 
to the greatest licentiousness, both of opinion and of 


But this is not all, To him we are indebted fur other 
practice. Such heresies in doctrine, and excesses in con- 


treasures, dearly prized by every American citizen. 
duct were all employed as arguments against the Refor- 


We look fur instance to our system of common 
mers. While then tolerance of error was a standing re-| schools as the great hope of American freedum, in the 
proach inthe mouth of Rome, the Reformers, deluded in 


intelligence they every where diffuse. Now Calvin was 
their first principles of judgment—blinded by the univer-) the father of popular education, and the inventor of the 
sal opinion of all parties—and driven in sell-defence to! system of free schools, None of the Reformers perceiv- 
oppose themselves to all heresy—continued to approve} ed mure clearly the advantage of education, or laboured 
and to practise what ‘s now condemned as intolerance| jnore earnestly to promote it. — 

and persecution. Calvin therefore was led to think that Next to our commun schools we prize our colleges) 
his previous views would encourage heresy, and injurethe| and theological seminaries, as the nurseries of citizens,| 
cause of the Reformation; and for once he allowed his 


1 his) statesmen, and ministers capable of guarding the affairs 
be: ter judgment to be warped, and fully endorsed the pringi- 


of a great and free peuple. Now the building and com- 
ple that heresy must be restrained by force. But still he} plete endowment of the college and seminary at Geneva 
utterly disclaimed all right or power to employ that furce 


were among the last acts accomplished by Calvin— it 
on the part of the church. He transferred it altogether} javing been opened in 1559 with six hundred students, 
to the civil power, and therefore to the hands of thecom-| « Even now, when Geneva has generally deserted the 
munity generally, by whom it has been ultimately abol-| s:andards of the vriginal Reformers, and jvined those of 
ished. ‘Tried therefore by the universal judgment of his} Arjus or Sucinus, her suns rejoice in the great triumph 
age Calvin was not intolerant; and when condenmed by| achieved by the wisdein of Calvin over the power of 
the free and liberal views of the present time, he meets} Napoleon, who, on conquering Geneva, wanted courage 
his sentence in common with all men whether civilians 


to make any change in the system of education which 
or theologians, and all Reformers whether continental or! had been planted more than two hundred years befure 
Anglican. So that the whole guilt must ultimately rest} Bonaparte was burn, by this distinguished friend of gen- 
upon that mother from whose breasts these all had drawn} yine Christianity, and a truly scriptural education.” 
the milk of intolerance, and by whose nurture they had We hail tke birth day of our country’s liberty. We 
been trained up in the way of pe ee: The Romish still commemorate the declaration of our national inde 
chureh in short, as has been truly said, is answerable pendence. We glory in a country more rapidly extend- 
for the execution of Servetus, ing its territory, its population, aud its riches, than any 
If however there ever was a case in which the execu-| other upon earth—in Jaws the most just aud impartial — 
tion of the penalty of death could have been properly in-| jn a government the most equitable, economical, and 
flicted, it was in that of Servetus, Never had man so 


free—and in the enjoyment of a religious liberty mure 
blasphemed his Maker—so outraged Christian feeling, perfect and complete than can be paralleled in the his- 
and all propriety—so insulted the laws in force for his 


tory of man. ‘The star spangled banner awakens the 
destruction—and so provoked the slumbering arm of} envy and the admiration of the world—and our glorious 
vengeance to fall upon him. 


Republic is the fairy vision which excites the ambition 
Servetus had been driven from every attempted resi-| and the emulous desire of imitation, of every well wisher 
dence on account of his unbearable conduct. He had 


to the advancement of society. But whence came all 
been tricd and condemned to be burned to death by the| these? “The Pilgrims of Plymouth,” says Bancroft, 
Romanists at Vienna, from whuse hands he had just es-| were Calvinists; the best influence in Suuth Carolina 
caped when he caine to Geneva. He was well aware of 


came from the Calvinists of France; William Penn 
the intolerant character of the laws of the city of Geneva,| was the disciple of the Huguenots; the ships from Hol- 
enacted against heretics by the E:nperor Frederick I. 


land, that first brought colonists to Manhattan, were 
when under imperial and Romish jurisdiction—which 


filled w:th Calvinists. He that will not honour the me- 
had been often exercised before that time—and which| mory, and respect the influence of Calvin, knows but 
were still in force. Culvin regarding his sentiments and 


little of the origin of American liberty.” Yes! Calvin 
conduct with just abhorrence, aad believing it to be his| was a thorough going Republican. ; The Institutes of 
duty, for the reasons stated, to oppose them, gave him| Calvin carry, with the truths of Christianity, the seeds of 
previous notice that if he came to the city he should be| Republicanism to the ends of the earth. Geneva, the 
under the necessity of prosecuting him. There was| mother of modern Republics, is the monument of Cal- 
therefore no previous malice in Calvin towards him.| vin's fame; and as Montesquieu says, should celebrate, in 
When Servetus had come, and Calvin had brought his| annual festival the day when Calvin first entered that 
character and opinions to the view of the authorities,| city. Politically and ecclesiastically Calvin honoured 
his interference in the matter there ceased. He never| the people—assumed their intelligence, virtue, and worth 
visited the court except when required to do so. The} —and entrusted them with the management of affairs. 
Senate, instead of being influenced by him in the course} He taught also the spiritual independence of the church 
they pursued, were, the greater part of them, at that very 


he would say, “What! would you that when the Lord 
comes he should surprise me in idleness?” Sume of his 
most important and laboured commentaries were there- 
fure finished during this last year. 


On the 10th of March, his brother ministers coming 
to him, with a kind and cheerful countenance he warmly 
thanked them for all their kindness, and hoped to meet 
them at their regular assembly for the last time, when 
he thought the Lord would probably take him to himself, 
On the 27th, he caused himself to be carried to the Sen- 
ate house, and being supported by his friends, he walked 
into the hall, when uncovering his head, he returned 
thanks for all the kindness they had shown him, espe- 
cially during his sickness. With a faltering voice he then 
added, “I think 1 have entered this house for the last 
time,” and mid flowing tears took his leave. On the 2d 
of April he was carried to the Church, where he received 
the sacrament at the hands of Beza, joining in the bymn 
with such an expression of joy in his countenance, as 
attracted the notice of the congregation, Having made 
his will on the 27th of this month,t he sent to mform 
the Syndics and the members of the Senate that he de-. 
sired once more to address them in their hall, whither 
he wished to be carried the next day. They sent him 
word that they would wait on him, which they according- 
ly did the next day, coming to him from the Senate 
house. After mutual salutations, he proceeded to address 
them very solemnly for some time, and having prayed for 
them, shook hands with each of them who were bathed 
in tears, and parted from him as from a common parent 
The following day, April 28th, according to his desire, 
all the ministers in the jurisdiction of Geneva came to 
him, whom he also addressed. “1 avow,” he said, * that 
I have lived united with you, brethren, in the strictest 
bonds of trve and sincere affection, and I take my leave 
of you with the same feelings. If you have at any time 
found me harsh or peevish under my affliction, I entreat 
your forgiveness,” Having shook hands with them we 
took leave of him, says Beza, “ with sad hearts and by 
no means with dry eyes,” 

“The remainder of his days,” as Beza informs us, 
“Calvin passed in almost perpetual prayer. His voice 
was interrupted by the difficulty of his respiration; but 
his eyes (which to the last retained their brilliancy,) up- 
lifted to heaven, and the expression of his countenance, 
showed the fervour of his supplications. His doors,” 
Beza proceeds, must have stood open day and night, if 
all had been admitted who, from sentiments of duty and 
affection, wished to see him, but as he could not speak 
to them, he requested that they would testify their regard 
by praying for him rather than by troubling themselves 
about seeing him. Often also, though he ever showed 
himself glad to receive me, he intimated a scruple respect- 
ing the interruption thus given to my employments, so 
thrifty was he of time which ought to be spent in the 
service of the Church.” 

On the 19th of May, being the day the ministers as- 
sembled, and when they were accustomed to take a meal 
together, Calvin requested that they should sup in the 
hall of his house. Being seated, he was with much dif_i- 
culty carried into the hall. «1 have come, my brethren,” 
said he, “to sit with you fur the last time at this table,” 
but before long he said, “ 1 must be'carried to my bed,” 
adding, as he looked round upon them with a serene 
and picasant countenance, “ these walls will not prevent 
my union with you in spirit, allhough my body be absent.” 
He never afterwards left his bed. On the 27th of May, 
about 8 o'clock in the evening, the symptoms of dissolu- 
tion came suddenly on. In the full possession of his 
reason he continued to speak, until, without a struggle or 
a gasp, his lungs ceased to play, and this great luminary 
of the Reformation set with the setting sun, to rise in the 
firmament of heaven. The dark shadows of mourning 
settled upon the city, It was with the whole people a 
night of lamentation and tears, All could bewail their 
loss, the city her best citizen, the Church her renovator 
and guide, the college her founder—the cause of reform 
its ablest champion, and every family a friend and com- 
forter. It was necessary to exclude the crowds of visitors 
who came to behold his remains lest the occasion might 
be misrepresented. At two o’clock, in the afternoon of 
Sabbath, his body, enclosed in a wooden coffin, and ful- 
lowed by the Syndics, Senators, Pastors, and Professors, 
together with alinost the whole city weeping as they went, 
was carried to the common burying-ground without pomp. 
According to his request no monument was erected to 
his memory, a plain stone, without any inscription, being 
all that covered the remains of Calvin. , 

Such was Calvin in his life and in his death. The 
place of his burial is unknown, but where is his fame un- 
heard ? 

As Cato said of the proposed statue for himself, so may 
it be said of Calvin’s monument, there are so many 
monuments in this world of ours, that it may be much 
better if people ask, Where is Cato’s mouument? than to 
say, There it is. Sois it with Calvin. He hath built 
himself a monument in the hearts and lives of millions, 


* He lived ina day when nations were shaken to their 
centre, by the excitement of the Reformation, when the 
fields of tiutland and France were wet with the carnage 
persecution; when vindictive monarchs on the one si 
threatened all Protestants with outlawry and death, and the 
vatican un the other sent forth its anathemas and its cry for 
blood. In that day, it is wo true, the influence of an ancient, 
long established. hardly disputed error, the constant danger 
ot his position, the intensest desire to secure union among 
the antagonisis of popery, the engrossing consciousness that 
his struggle was fur the emancipation of the Christian 
world, mduced the great Reformer to defend the use of the 
sword fur the extirpation of error. Reprobating and la- 
menting his adhesion to the crue! doctrine, which all Chris- 
tendom had for centuries implicitly received, we may, as re- 
pubiicans, remember that Caivin was not only the founder 
of a sect, but foremost among the most efficient of modern 
republican legistators. More truly benevolent to the human 
race than Solun, more self-denying than Lyeurgus, the ge- 
nius of Calvin infused enduring elements into the institu- 
tions of Geneva, and made it pe 
pregnable furtress of pupular li seed- 
an Address Ww “the public by G. Bancroft, 


t Speaking of hie will, Bayle the great infidel Philosopher 
says: “ For a man who had acquired so great a reputation 
and authority, to content himeelf with a hundred crowns a 
year, salary, and after having lived till near fifty-five years 
of age with the greatest frugality, to leave bel no 
-more than three hundred crowns, his Library included ; is 
something so heroical, that it must be idity itself not ww 
‘admire it. ‘To conclude, such a will as this of Calvin, and 

such a disinterestedness, is a thing so verye 3 
as might make even those, who cast their eyes on the phi- 
| Josophers of ancient Greece, say of him, non inveni tantam 
fidem in Israel. Ihave not found so great faith, no not in 


—its entire separatiun from civil government—and the 
time opposed to him. ‘The whole matter was at Serve- supreme and exclusive Headship of its only Lawgive1 


Israel. Seehis Dictionary Fol. 2. Art. Calvin. 


Europe—which convulsed France —cunfederated the 
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=a What needs great Calvin, for his honodred bones, 
labour of en age in stones f° : 


_ congregations of the Free Church. 


_ have inherited property as legitimate children, 


—gon’s do. Perth. 
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stone or brass. 


The piled 
his hallowed relics be hid 
er a starry-pain rami 
_ Dear heir of 


Thou a 
Hast built monument.* 
To conclude, we may unite with a late episcopal re- 
viewer of the character of Calvin, in hoping that the 


time is not far distant, when new Horsleys will be raised] 
the arrows of calumny, and to} 


up to. break in pieces 
make all the followers of the Prince of peace, and wash} 
ashamed to.join the ranke of the infidels, in using the 
poisoned weapons of shameless detraction for the purposc] 
of vilifying the character of one of the most holy—the 
most undaunted—ithe most laborious, and the most dis. 
interested tullowers of a crucified Redeemer. 


* The bee are the lines of Beza on this subject. 
“ Why in this humble and unnoticed tomb, 
Is Calvin laid, the dread of falling Rome, 
Mourned by the geod, and by the wicked feared, 
By ail who knew his excellence revered ; 
From even virtue's self might virtue learn, 
And y and old its value may discern ? 
“Twas modesty, ine constant friend on earth, 

"Phat this stone unseulptured with a name: 

. & turf, enriched with Calvin's worth, 
More far then marble is thy fame.” 
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Teamus—Three Dollars if paid within six months, or Two 
Dollars and Fifty Cents in advance. 


TugoLoaicat Seminary, Paincetron, New 
Jzusey.— The next term of the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary will open, with the leave of 
Providence, on Thursday next, August 31st. 


American To THE Free| 


Cuvurca or Scortanv.—The Edinburgh Wit- 
ness says——* We rejoice to have the privilege 
of announcing that the Rev. Mr. McMillan of 
Kirkeudbright has received from New York a 
remittance of £1100, (about $5000) ‘to be 
applied towards erecting, in the town of Kirk- 
cudbright, a church in connection with the 
Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland.’ This 
munificent contribution is composed of a dona- 
tion of £500 from John Johnstone, Esq., New 
York, another of the same amount from James 
Lenox, Esq., and one of £100 from two La- 
dies, ‘The aiherents of the Free Church in 
Kirkcudbright, with a liberality corresponding 
to that which has been shown them, have re- 
solved to transfer the funds already collected 
by themselves for the erection of their church 
—now otherwise provided for—to aid in build- 
ing that in the neighbouring parish of Borgue.” 

The same paper also states that Dr. Chal- 
mers had received from the same quarter an- 
other bill of £1100, of which sum £1000 was 
contributed by Mr. Lenox, and £100 by two 
persons anonymously. 

Symratay ror tae Scorcn Cxaurcu.—We 
learn from our late Scotch papers, that the con- 
tributions to the Central Building Fund of the 
Free Church of Scotland are coming in freely 
from various quarters; in addition to ten thou- 
sand dollars, mentioned above, as having been 
received from Messrs. Lenox and Johnstone, of 
New York, the subscriptions in England al- 
ready amount to ten thousand pounds, (fifty 
thousand dollars.) The subscriptions in Ire- 
land, at Dublin, Belfast, Londonderry, Newry, 
Coleraine, &c., amounted, at the latest dates, to 
nearly six thousand pounds, or thirty thousand 
dollars. Such examples of liberality from 
abroad, says the Edinburgh Witness, it is hoped 
will have a powerful reaction on the liberality 
of our friends at home; and in particular, that 
the Building Committee might be enabled to en- 
large its allowances of aid to all the poorer 


The following congregations have already in- 
timated their intention of building their own 
churches, without burdening the Central Fund, 
viz:— | 

1. High Church, Edinburgh. 2. St. George’s. 
3. Tolbooth. 4. Morningside. 5. Liberton, 
parish of. 6. Tron Church, Glasgow. 7. St. 
John’s. 8. St. John’s, Haddington. 9. Burni- 


island, parish of. 10. Markinch. 11. Eye- 
mouth. 12. Cartslyke, Greenock. 13. St. 
Thomas. 14. Middle Kirk. 15. Melville 


Church, Aberdeen. 16. Langton, parison of. 
17. Cupar-Fife. 18. Kirkliston. 19. Dr. 
Forbes’ congregation, Glasgow. 20. Dr. ‘Thom- 
21. Mr. Gray’s do. do. 22. 
Mr. Mylue’s do. do. 23. Mr. Roxburgh’s do. 
Dundee. 24. Mr. Lewis’ do. do. 25. Ross- 
keen, parish of. 26. North Leith do. 27. 
Papa Westray,do. 28, Rothsay, New Parish. 

PrResBYTERIAN CHURCH IN [RELAND.—By the 
Hibernia and Great Western we have received 
our regular files of European journals to the 4th 
inst., which enables us to give in another col- 
umn the conclusion of the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, which body adjourned on the 12th of 
July. ‘The importance of the Marriage Ques- 
tion induces us to give a full report of the de- 
bate on that subject. Ii has long been the prac- 
tice for Presbyterian ministers in Ireland to 
celebrate marriages between Episcopalians and 
members of their own communion, and, until 
recently, no one ever thought of doubting the 
legality of such marriages. The recent deci- 
sion of the English Judges on the validity of 
such marriages, has produced the utmost con- 
sternation in Ireland. An Irish paper in no- 
ticing the subject, says: ig 
- Families have grown up from such unions; 
property has been transmitted, and various set- 
tlements have been made—all in implicit reli- 
ance on the correctness of a practice which was 
sanctioned by custom and general approbation. 
A wholesale confiscation of property by the 
Courts of Law, or a decree dissolving all mar- 
rianges whatsoever, could not have excited more 
amazement than did the first intimation of a 
judicial doubt respecting the validity of a Pres- 
byterian marriage. The point was raised by a 
lawyer, to save a delinquent guilty of bigamy, 
and the immediate .object was accomplished. 
‘The Presbyterians, however, could not believe 
that so monstrous a principle was really part of 
the law, and they trusted that the Irish decision 
would be reversed upon appeal. The case now 
staods for a final decision before the House of 
Lords ; and we most earnestly trust, that if that 
decision be in conformity with the views of the 
twelve Judges, the Government will be prepar- 
edto apply a complete and instant remedy to 
the enormous evil which will immediately arise. 
Indeed, the evil will not then arise. It exists 
already in a most formidable degree. Many 
married couples, at this moment, must believe 
that their connection is virtually declared by 
law to be conctbinage. Many persons who 


must feel that by law they are bastards, and 
their titles are vitiated. Some, perhaps, are 
disposed to take advautage of the license which 
the law permits, to repudiate their real wives, 
or wrest property from its rightful but not legal 
owners. Even this, perhaps, has already been 


converted into fact. A case has lately occur- 


red at the Louth Assties, in which a man, 
named Ltike Cassidy, ‘was indicted’ first for 
bigamy, and afterwards for. a third marriage 
contracted while “his first wife was yet alive.| 
In both cases the prisoner was acquitted, on 
the ground of the:recent decision of the Judges 
in the House of Lords !” 

The Lord Chancellor on the 20th of July 
presented to the House of Lords the following) 
Bill for the legalization of marriages perform- 
ed by the Presbyterians in Ireland : 


“Whereas marriages have in divers instan.| 


ces been had and celebrated in Ireland, by Pres- 
byterians and other Protestant Dissenting min- 
isters or teachers, or those who at the time of 
such marriages had been such, between persons 
being of the same or different religious persua- 
sions, and it is expedient to confirm such mar- 
riages ; be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempo- 
ral, and Commons, in this present Parliament 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, 

“That all marriages heretofore had and cele- 
brated in Ireland by Presbyterian and other 
Protestant Dissenting ministers or teachers, or 
those who at the time of such marriages had 
been such, shall be, and shall be adjudged and 
taken to have been or to be, of the same force 
and effect in law as if such marriages had been 
had and solemnized by clergymen of the sail 
United Church of England and Ireland, and of 
no other force nor effect whatsoever. 

* That this Act may be amended, altered, or 
repealed by any Act to be passed in this pre- 
sent session of Parliament.” 

The Chancellor said on presenting the Bill, 
that it must not be considered that this mea- 
sure was all the Committee that had been sit- 
ting on the subject intended to do. 1t was their 
intention to continue their labours, and doubt- 
less some more general measure would be in- 
troduced ; but the importance of the subject had 
rendered the present measure necessary. 

The debate on the above Bill, it is stated in 
the latest papers, was suddenly cut short on the 
fourth evening in consequence of there not be- 
ing a quorum of the House present, when the 
House of course broke up, and the motion on 
which the debate was founded dropped—not to 
be taken up again except as a new motion, on 
regular notice ; for this, it appears, is the prac- 
tice of the British Parliament. 


Tue Saspata.—The Newark Advertiser 
publishes a call, numerously signed by respec- 
table citizens in different parts of New Jersey, 
(at the head of which are the names of Chief 
Justice Hornblower and Governor Pennington,) 
for a Convention at New Brunswick, on Tues- 
day next, the 29th inst., for the purpose of con- 
ferring asto the best means of promoting the 
observance of the Christian Sabbath. 


D’Avsiens.—We find in our late foreign 
papers the following extiact of a letter from a 
gentleman at Geneva to his friend in Scotland: 
‘© On Sunday we heard some beautiful sermons, 
and understood them well. On leaving the 
morning service, we had the honour of being 
introduced to, and shaking hands with, Mr. 
Merle D’Auabigné, a tall, stout, very fine-look- 
ing man. He is busily engaged with his fourth 
volume, which he feels an arduous duty ; but 
if God give him strength, he hopes soon to com- 
plete it.” 

The same writer adds :—‘ The Scotch Kirk 
excites a wonderful interest here; all are well 
acquainted with the difficulties of the case, and 
warmly admire the secession.” 


Cotteecr Honours.—The degree of Doctor 
in Divinity was conferred on the Rev. Nicho- 
las Murray, of Elizabethtown, New Jersey, by 
the College at Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
at the commencement on the 16th inst. 


A New Epirice.—The corner stone of a 
new Presbyterian church was laid, in Church- 
town, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, on Mon- 
day the 14th instant. Rev. Dr. Grier, of Bran- 
dywine Manor, Rev. J. Wallace, of Pequea, 
Rev. P. J. Timlow, of Bellevue, Rev. W. W. 
Latta, of Waynesburg, and Rev. D. Hertz, of 
the German Reformed Church, were present, 
and took part in the religious services connect- 
ed with the occasion, The addresses were 
interesting and solemn. It is hoped that a good 
impression was made in favour of “the truth 
as it is in Jesus,” and the interests of Presbyte- 
rianism. 


FROM OUR FOREIGN CORRESPONDENT—No. XI. 
Religious Societies of France. 

Dear Sir—I have a more agreeable task 
to perform, in this, than in some preceding 
letters. Instead of telling you of the malice 
of our adversaries, I shall at present speak 
about the success and the consolations, which 
the Lord has been pleased to confer upon 
us. Our religious societies held their an- 
niversaries at the beginning of the present 
month; and I[ antedate by a few days the or- 
dinary time of my correspondence, in order to 
communicate to you a summary of the trans- 
actions. The special circumstances in which 
we are placed at present, impressed on these 
meetings a peculiar character of seriousness 
and animation ; and it was edifying to remark, 
that in the manner in which allusion was made 
to the perils of the Church, there was much 
moderation and firmness, and at the same time, 
great harmony and unity. 

Let us first say a word about the Pastoral 
Conferences, which are formed every year at 
Paris, at the time of the religious anniversaries. 
They have frequently afforded occasion for 
troublesome debates, especially last year, at the 
formation of the Society of General Interests, 
which excited a violent opposition on the part 
of our adversaries, Ia order to avoid this 
evil, the present year, the Paris ministers de- 
clared beforehand, in a circular, which they 
forwarded to all the pastors in the Departments, 
that they would agrce to discuss such questions 
only, as did not appear to afford room for angry 
disputation, and that if the deliberations should 
take an unpleasant turn, they would immedi- 
ately withdraw. This declaration was strictly 
followed up, and it contributed not a little to 
the tranquillity, which, at this time, reigned in 
the conferences. 

Moreover, but a single question was discus- 
sed, viz. religious liberty, (la laberté des cultes.) 
All agreed tliat it is in danger, and that mea- 
sures of some kind should be adopted for -it 
defence. But-in regard to the steps to be taken,| 
two motions were made, on which the mecting 
was nearly equally divided. One motion was, 


that, taking she special law which regulates}: 
Protestant worship, as a starting point, w 

should content-ourselves, for the present, wit 

asking liberty of worship for the churches which 
are legally recognized. ‘The other was, that, 
taking for a starting point, the general law con- 
tained in the Charter, we should ask liberty of 
worship for all, under the securities which pub- 
lic order requires. This division of opinion, 
respecting the form rather than the substance,| 
is unhappy ; and the more so, that it will not 


fail to introduce itself into the deliberations of] 


the Chambers, as well as into those of pastors ; 
but this inconvenience could scarcely be avoided. 
There was not time for bringing about an ac- 
commodation. They will have it in their power 
to concur more entirely in their petitions for 
next year. 
TI pass on to the religious societies, which 1 
shall mentio# in the order in which they held 
their meetings. 

The Society of General Interests of French 
Protestantism. Members of the Chambers o 
Peers and Deputies were present at this meet- 
ing, as well as a great number of pastors and 
ministers, Count Ver Huell, Peer of France, 
presided, and Count Agénor de Gasparin, De- 
puty, read the report. This society has been 
but one year in existence. The unexampled 
difficulties which the adversaries have raised 
in the way of the society, from its origin, have 
necessarily retarded its operations, but have not 
discouraged it. It has accomplished some good, 
and it hopes to a¢complish still more, in time to 
come. Its receipts amounted only to 12,000 
francs. (I give round numbers for the sake of 
brevity,) and its expenses exceeded 29,000 
francs during the past year. The labours with 
which the society has commenced, are these. 
It has opened a Students’ House, (Maison 
d'études) in Paris, in which youth, who come to 
the city for the purpose of studying, with a 
view to various professions, find, on moderate 
terms, a domestic mode of life, and Christian 
influence and direction ; an excellent institution, 
which it may be hoped, will multiply itself, in 
the formation of others.—At St, Foy, near 
Bordeaux, the society has established an agri- 
cultural colony for young Protestant convicts. 
This is an asylum in which young people, who 
merit imprisonment for offences, not of the 
most serious nature, are received and employed 
in farming operations, under a religious super- 
intendence. Till now, these young persons 
were shut up in the public prisons, where, al- 
most in every instance, they finished by becom- 
ing entirely corrupted, from daily contact with the 
other prisoners. ‘To be brought together under 
a kind and Christian direction and influence, is 
a great blessing to them. Government has 
regarded this establishment with pleasure, and 
has even promised to bestow eighty francs of 
entrance-money for each child; and further, 
eighty centimes, (fifteen cents) per day, for the 
whole.time of their residence in the asylum. 
The society has advanced a considerable sum in 
getting up this establishment, and has great 
need of assistance.—Another very interesting 
project was in conterplaticn, This was the 
formation of a Protestant colony in the city of 
Algiers Encouraged by government, which 
undertook to defray several necessary expenses, 
the executive committee (lé conseil) of the socie- 
ty would have invited Protestants to emigrate ; 
and while securing to the colonists favourable 
terms of a temporal nature, it would have been 
watchful, for the protection and development 
of their religious faith. Various difficulties, 
however, deterred the committee from proceed- 
ing; such as the disturbed state of Algiers, the 
unhealthiness of those spots which hitherto have 
been cleared for settling, and the still unde- 
termined conditions of proprietary rights; but 
it is hoped that the prosecution of the scheme 
will be resumed hereafter. Just at present, the 
ministry having presented a bill to the Cham- 
ber on prison-reform, the committee is engaged 
in trying to obtain the establishment of separ- 
ate prisons for Protestants, (Protestant peniten- 
tiaries,) in which the pure gospel will exert its 
influence. Whether this measure can be carried, 
is still a question. 


Towards the end of the meeting, one of the 
pastors present, Mr. Frederick Monod, spoke a 
few words, very useful for France, and _profita- 
ble for meditation every where: “ ‘The prophets 
give us full assurance of a growing and violent 
hostility, consisting of infidelity and the papal 
power, combined to persecute the people of 
God. O that evangelical Christians would for- 
get the shades which distinguish them, and form 
a confederacy against their common enemy! 
But let them remember, that the weapons of this 
holy warfare are not carnal, but mighty through 
the power of God: carnal weapons have al- 
ways done evil to the cause of the gospel, and 
never good. The blood of the saints has been 
the seed of the Church, and fertilized the fur- 
rows of the fields of the Lord: blood spilled on 
the battle-field has always retarded the cause of 
truth; the Lord Jesus has said, ‘ They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword ;° 
and [ am persuaded that if our fathers, whose 
memory none admire and respect more than 
I do—ifour fathers had been enabled to oppose! 
the rage of their fanatical and cruel enemies 
only with prayer, and faith, and a passive and 


unshaken ¢onstancy, they would have suffered} 


less—above all, the cause of the gospel would 
have suffered less. They were weak from the 
time that, instead of the glorious name of Here- 
tics—glorious, when conferred by Rome—they 
furnished a pretext for applying to them the 
name of rebels—a pretext, I allow—but a pre- 
text which was cruelly abused to their disad- 
vantage. I admire them when rushing to arms 
for their faith ; hurrying to the fields of battle, 
to shed their blood for the sacred cause of truth; 
kneeling on the bare ground, befure the onset, 
in prayer to the Lord of hosts; and afterwards, 
singing the Psalms of their God, while they 
were marching on to death :—my natural heart 
throbs with emotion, glows with admiration. 
But my Bible tells me that this was not the 
contest to which God’s Spirit called them—that 
this was not the example which the Lord Jesus 
and his apostles left us; and I am constrained 
to admire still more the glorious martyrs of thc 
holy gospel, who, displaying a rarer and more 
difficult courage, could die, in the use of nc 


weapon but prayer, persuaded that God was 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


po werful and faithful to ‘defend their cause; 


O that in such a spirit we may defend the pre- 


cious liberty of our faith and worship! This 
firm and full confidence in our God excludes 
not the use of lawful and pacific means.” 
Religious Tract Society.—This society has 
existed twenty-one years. The receipts, this 
year, have been nearly 26,000 francs, and the 
expenditures about 23,600. The distribution of 
tracts has amounted to 657,000 copies. Be- 
sides the tracts, the society publishes an AL- 
MANAC OF Goop CouNsELS, which is very suc- 
cessful, and does good; it costs only fifteen 
centimes, (nearly three cents). Pope Gregory 
XVI, in his encyclical letter, of September 18, 
1840, rendered these little tracts famous, by 
pointing them out as one of the principal means 
of spreading heresy. Since the society was 
originated, it has published, in all, two hundred 
French tracts, without speaking of those which 
it has published in Spanish, Italian, German, &c. 
Meanwhile, it must be acknowledged that its 


publications lack variety, because we lack wri- 


ters. A person to whom a tract had been given 
asked for a Bible in these terms: “I have read 
the little book which you gave me; but I wish 
to have that book which contains every thing.”’ 
_ Protestant Bible Society.—This has been 
in existence twenty-four years, and is the old- 
est of our societies. Its receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year, have, each, been about 
30,000 francs. The Society, during the year, 
has disposed of about 5600 copies of the Scrip- 
tures, It must be recollected that a second 
Bible Society has been formed, called the 
French and Foreign Bible Society, which 
differs from the preceding, Ist. in circulating the 
Bible among French Roman Catholics at home, 
and among Protestants as well as Roman 
Catholics in foreign parts; 2d. in never giving 
it with the Apocrypha. I shall speak of it 
below. 

Evangelical Society of France.—This So- 
ciety is in its cleventh year. Perhaps you may 
recollect, that this excellent institution, last 
year, finding itself in arrears upwards of 40,- 
000 francs, gave notice to its friends in a circu- 
lar, that if it did not receive considerable assist- 
ance, it would be compelled to discharge twen- 
ty-seven of its agents. The aid which it re- 
ceived, enabled it to retain all these except thir- 
teen. These were too many to discharge; 
but, thank God, nearly all nave been enabled to 
remain at their post, having found elsewhere 
the resources with which the Evangelical So- 
ciety could no longer furnish them. Moreover, 
the debt of the Society has been nearly all can- 
celled. On the day of meeting, it owed over 
2200 francs, and on the evening of the same 
day, new donations reduced the debt to 1500 
francs. This is a great relief; but we must 
persevere and relieve the society effectually ; 
otherwise, it will fall into similar embarrass- 
ments, or, at least, be compelled to a further 
dismission of its labourers. 

New tokens of the Divine blessing have at- 
tended the operations of the society. The num- 
ber of persons who attend on the preaching o 
the gospel, at the different stations, has increas- 
ed. In some places, it has been necessary to 
enlarge the meeting-houses, or to build others 
more spacious, In them all, the preaching of 
the word has borne fruit, and souls have been 
converted. The society, one or two years ago, 
formed a Normal school, in order to qualify 
male teachers. This school promises fair; and 
the society is disposed to organize another for 
females, to prepare them for being school-mis- 
tresses. Fromall quarters there are complaints 
of the want of persons well qualified for taking 
the charge o’ schools; and if the Normal 
schools of the society should prosper, it will be 
a powerful means of promoting the cause of 
piety, because the heterodox pastors themselves 
will be under the necessity of having recourse 
to it, for the schools of their own churches. 
The receipts for the year amounted to about 
143,500 francs, and the expenses to 118,000 
francs. It must be prepared for conflicts with 
the civil authorities during the year now com- 
menced. Mar the Lord be its help! The 


number of agents employed, adding the pupils} 
instructed in its Normal school, is at present 


about seventy. One of the pastors, present at 
the meeting, said, that in a city of France, 
which he had \ately visited, and the capital of a 
department, eighteen of the most considerable 
Protestant families in the place have embraced 
the Romish religion for want of a Protestant 
minister and Protestant worship. 

Society of Evangelical Missions.—This was 
its nineteenth anniversary. The French mis- 
sion to South Africa is bearing glorious fruits 
of piety and civilization, The progress of the 
natives in instruction, is remarkable. In the 
single school of Beerseba, the daily attendance, 
young and old, is four hundred and fifty per- 
sons; mothers bring their nurslings, which 
they hush at the breast, while they themselves 
are imbibing instruction. At Morijah, in little 
more than a year, there have been sold three 
tfiousand two hundred and fifty copies of differ- 
ent works. The taste for reading has become 
so general, that the natives learn from one an- 
other to read, by mutual instruction, In the 
course of the year, one hundred and forty-five 
persons, of whom one hundred were adults, re- 
ceived baptism. Some natives assist the mis- 
sionaries, and preach successfully among their 
countrymen. Civilization rapidly advances, 
and Beerseba is beginning to assume the appear- 
ance of an European town. All this has not 
been accomplished by the missionaries without 
difficulty, or even without danger. Besides the 
perils from men, more than once encountered 
by them, they have been exposed to others from 
the elements, and from wild beasts, One of 


them, together with the natives, killed twenty 


lions in the course of one year. 

The Executive Committee propose to under- 
take new labours, provided they can find mo- 
ney, and especially men. They wish to send 
missionaries to the Marquesas, Society, and 
Sandwich Islands, and to slaves in the French 
colonies. Above all, they long to have it in 
their power to despatch a mission to Tahiti, to 
strengthen in the Lord the hands of the Eng- 
lish missionaries there. 

The annual receipts this year amount to about 
ninety thousand francs, but the disbursements 
to one hundred and sixteen thousand. —— 
would have been a deficit, therefore, of abou 


-man replied: * All this is derived from the Jesu- 


f, who came to thank him for the books, pay him 


‘that, in future, religious liberty will possess in 


twenty-six thousand francs, had there not nd 
a balance in the treasury last year, of sixty-fiv 
thousand francs; a balance which is now con- 
siderably reduced. The Chevalier Eynard, 
once the benefactor of Greece, was present at 
the meeting. He proposed a plan of general 
subscription amongall the Pretestants of France, 
in support of all their religious enterprises, at 
the rate of one penny (sow) a-week, for each, 
while the rich might subscribe for those who 
were unable to give any thing; M. Eynard set 
the example by subscribing for five hon 
persons, or even for one thousand. An endea-| 
vour will be made to give some practical effect 
to this idea, 

French and Foreign Buble Society.—This 
Society has been in existence only eight or nine 
years, but its labours are extensive ; they reach} 
to South Africa; and some portions of the 
Scriptures, in the Sechuana language, have ja 
been printed. Their efforts to circulate the 
Scriptures in France have been considerable, 
and there are evidences that their labours have 
not been fruitless. 

One of the Society’s colporteurs having con- 
versed with a member of a municipal council] 
about the gospel, the magistrate became so 
much interested in it, that he led the colporteur 
forthwith to the mayor’s office, where the 
mayor and all the members of the council were 
met; and there the colporteur was invited to 
explain the Protestant doctrine, and the errors 
of Rome. In more than one place, Roman} 
ecclesiastics manifest satisfaction in the conver- 
sations they have had with our colporteurs, A 
curé who procured a Bible, and who was in the 
habit of preaching the virgin and the saints to 
his hearers, preaches now according to the 
Scriptures.—A colporteur having engaged an 
individual to purchase a New Testament, and 
having spoken to him of the way of salvation, the 


its;” but he was much astonished, when the col- 
porteur made it appear to him how different 
Romish instruction is, from that which is con- 
tained in Scripture. 

The Society has been much occupied in the wel- 
fare of soldiers and seamen. A soldier, to whom 
one of his comrades had given a New Testa- 
ment, some time afterwards expressed his value 
for the book by writing in it: * A very instruc- 
tive book for those who desire to forsake evil.” 
A French soldier, posted on the frontiers of 
Spain, gavea New Testament to some Spanish 
soldiers, at a post in the neighbourhood; and 
through means of this, a Spanish sergeant was 
awakened to the truth._—Parcels of New Tes- 
taments are placed aboard of vessels leav- 
ing our sea-ports. A pious merchant placed! 
aboard each of fifty vessels, which sailed from 
the port where he resides, a package containing 
a Bible, a number of tracts, and a copy of Lu- 
cilla, (a work of Adolphe Monod on the reading 
of the Bible.) For a long time, he heard no 
word of his bundles of books, But some weeks 
ago, he received a visit from a young captain, 


for them, and ask him to exchange his Bible, 
which was defectivein wanting a sheet; and he 
narrated the following particulars. He thought 
so lightly of religious books, that he made a 
whole voyage, going to and returning from 
Martinico, without even opening the parcel, It 
was on the second voyage only, that he decided] 
to untie it. The title, and the rather romance- 
like appearance of Lucilla, attracted his atten- 
tion. He read it, and having then, for the first 
time, learned what the Bible was, he read that 
also, with a great deal of pleasure and profit. 
He read the tracts too, and caused them to be 
read by his passengers, by whom they were 
much approved, This captain added, that all 
his crew were like himself, having great preju- 
dices against the Bible, and that they would not 
read it, if given them by itself; but that, ac- 
companied with Lucilla, or some other book of 
the kind, the latter would be read at first, and 
the Bible afterward. 

Society for the Encouragement of Primary 
Instruction, among the Protestants of France.| 
This Society has had little money to expend, 
(fifieom thousand francs this year,) but its la- 
bours are useful, and will continually become 
more so, It is engaged in forming Protestant! 
schools, and encouraging teachers of both sexes.| 
It wishes to open schools purely Protestant, in 
Opposition to mixed schools. The most re- 
markable circumstance, at this anniversary, 
was a very eloquent address by M. Emile de 
Bonnechose, royal Librarian at St. Cloud. 
M. de Bonnechose is an author of distinction, 
who, some years since, published a History of 
France, and a Sacred History. These works 
were approved by the University, and adopted 
for the public schools. But the Romish cler- 
gy, knowing that the author was a Protestant,| 
attacked and calumniated these books, and even 
the character of the author, in the newspapers; 
and the civil authority, yielding, as it nearly 
always does, to the clergy, withdrew M. de 
Bonnechose’s books from the schools, He in- 
tended to enter a suit against the newspapers| 
which had attacked him; but certain high influ- 
ences, they say, induced him to desist. M. de 
Bonnechose spoke with great energy at the 
meeting of the Society of Primary Instruction, 
against the injustice to which Protestants are 
subjected. Considering the position which he 
occupies, the boldness of his language was equal- 
ly admirable and forcible ; and it may be hoped 


him, an undaunted defender. 


CHURCH DEDICATION—MILITARY DISPLAY. 


On Tuesday afternoon, 15th inst. the corner 
stone of a new German Roman Catholic church 
was laid in Rochester, New York. A proces- 
sion was formed, headed by the Rev’d. B. O. 
Rielly, Rev’d. A. Kwitkoviez, and other clergy- 
men of the persuasion, followed by the congrega- 
tion, a military company of Irish volunteers, 
and another of German grenadiers, both in full 
uniform. During the performance of the cere- 
mony several vollies of musketry were discharg- 
ed at intervals by the military. We learn from 
the Rochester papers that the funds for the con- 
struction of this church, which is to be a splen- 
did one, are contributed by the members .of a 
society in Austria, called the ‘* Redemption- 
ists,” having for their object the rapid exten- 
sion of the Roman Catholic form of worship in 
the United States of America. The Rev. Mr. 
Kwitkoviez has been sent from Austria as th 
** Superior” of the order of Redemptionists in 
America, and is stationed in Baltimore, Mary 
land.—North American. 


PROGRESS OF THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 
The Scotch papers received by the steam 


ships, are literally filled with encouraging ace} 


counts of the progress of the Free Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland. We have room only for 


the following, which we select at random from} 


a number of similar notices. 


_ AucHTERARDER.—The Free Church is go- 
ing on prosperously in this place. The foun- 
dation-stone of the church was laid with much 
solemnity on Wednesday week, in presence of 
the Presbytery and the parishioners, headed 
by the elders, who have seceded in a body. 
‘The ceremony was performed by Mr. Ferguson} 
of Monzievaird, the Moderator, assisted by Mr. 
David Miller, builder, the senior elder. In 
the cavity of the stone the following articles 
were deposited,—copies of the Claim of Right 
and petition to Parliament, 1843; lithograph co- 
py of Protest; lithograph copy of Deed of Demis- 
sion and Act of Separation; medallion of Dr. 
Chalmers; Deed of Demission by the elders ; 
the Free Assembly file of the Witness newspa- 
per; copy of Morrison’s Perthshire Register; as 
also a writing containing a narrative of the late 
controversy, and its results, subscribed by all 
the members of Presbytery and the elders, and 
the Committee of parishioners for the erecting 
of the Free Church. Mr. Ferguson offered up 
an impressive prayer previous to the ceremony, 
and gave a heart-stirring address to the multi- 
tude of spectators at the conclusion. The 
church will be rather more capacious than the 
parish church, and it is hoped will be got fit for 
occupation by October. 

Jonn Knox’s Cuurcu.—We understand 
that, in consequence of the decision of the Re- 
siduory Presbytery. by which they claim the 
several quoad sacra churches in this district 
as their property, the Rev. Mr. Stephen of John 
Knox’s Church and his congregation, took 
leave of their place of worship on the afternoon 
of Sabbath last. | 

We understand that the new church of New- 
macher, in connection with the Free Church, 
is to be open for public worship on Sabbath, 6th 
August. | 

Sr. Crement’s Free Cuurcu, Foorper.— 
The permanent accommodation for the numer. 
ous adherents of the Free Church of Scotland 
in this parish, is fast progressing here. We 
were delighted at being privileged to see the 
ceremony of laying the foundation stone of the 
new church in Prince Regent street, on Mon- 
day night week, at seven o’clock. 

FocuaBers.—A cargo of stones for the Free 
Church of this place was landed at Spey mouth, 
freight free, by some of the ship-owners of Gar 
mouth, who have shown every good wish to 
the cause. The parishioners have also been 
most active in driving the stones gratuitously 
from the sea-side to Fochabers. A like cargo 
was landed free at Port-Gordon, from which 
place the parishioners of Ruthven kindly vo- 
lunteered their services in driving. We now hope 
ere long to see the foundation-stone laid. 

On Thursday the Free Presbytery of Glas- 
gow met in Kirkfield Church, at twelve o’clock, 
for the purpose of ordaining the Rev. Archibald 
McDougall to the pastoral charge of the Gaelic 
congregation assembling there. 

Free PrEsBYTERY OF AUCHTERARDER— 
met at Auchterarder on ‘Tuesday last. A call 
from the parishioners of Auchterarder to the 
Rev. Mr. Smeaton, minister at Falkland, was 
laid on the table. and Messrs. Thomson and 
Omond were appointed commissioners to prose- 
cute his translation. The call was signed by 
five hundred and fifty-two communicants, in- 
cluding all the elders, and eighteen heritors. 
The patience and forbearance of the people of 
Auchterarder during the last eight years, their 
unanimity now, and unabated attachment to the 
principles of the Free Church, are deserving of 
all praise. A petition from the adhering com- 
municants of Dunning, craving the Presbytery 
to take steps for the settlement among them, as 
their pastor, of the Rev. C. C. Stewart, late 
minister of Aberdalgie, was also laid on the 
table. Mr. Noble, of Blairingone, was appcint- 
ed to preach in Dunning, and to intimate that 
the Presbytery would meet there on the 16th 
August, for the purpose of moderating in a call 
in favour of Mr. Siewart. Messrs. Thomson, 
Omond, and McAlister, stated that they had 
dispensed the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
to the adhering congregations of Auchterarder, 
Madderty, and Muthil. 

Srratueocie.—The Free Presbytery of 
Strathbogie met in Keith on Thursday last, 
(20th) for the ordination of the Rev. Archibald 
McGilvray, late assistant at Ceres. The 
church was filled to overflowing, and Mr. Mc- 
Gilvray received a very hearty welcome from 
the congregation as they retired. The call was 
signed by upwards of five hundred communi- 
cants. On the same day, in the afternoon, the 
Presbytery also met at Botriphnie, to moderate 
ina call in favour of the Rev. Alexander Fair- 
weather. ‘This settlement will be cordial and 
harmonious. ‘The Presbytery met also at Cair- 
nie, on Friday, (the 21st) for the ordination of 
the Rev, William Moffat. The hall in which 
the congregation meet for public worship was 
densely crowded. Mr. Moffat received from 
the people as they retired, the most cordial wel- 
come. On the same day, a call was also mo. 
derated in at Huntly, in favour of the Rev. Mr. 
Cobbin, who has officiated for some time at In- 
verallochy with great acceptability. 


Orpuir.—Many of the people in this parish 
having frequently since the disruption express- 
ed an anxious desire to hear the principles of 
the Free Church explained to them, a public 
meeting of the inhabitants was called on the 
27th ult., which was very numerously attended, 
both by members of the Old Establishment, and 
of the United Secession. And after an address 
by Mr. Petrie, in which he entered fully into 
the history ‘of the recent contendings and the 
results, and urged the necessity of maintaining 
a standard for truth, and contending earnestly 
for the faith once delivered to the saints, there 
was manifested a strong desire to proceed with- 
out delay in the adoption of measures for the 
erection of a Free Church in the parish, and 
several of the heritors who were present most 
handsomely volunteered to give ground for a 
site, on any suitable spot which might be selec 
ted. A most eligible site has since been cho- 
sen on the estate of Thomas Sands, Esq., who 
has generously granted two acres of land for a 
Free Church and manse, with the privilege ol 
peat moss for fuel. A quarry has already been 
opened, and the labourers are proceeding busily 
with the work. 

Deerness.—This parish was visited on the 
30th ultimo by the Rev. Messrs. Smellie of St. 
Andrews, and Petrie of Kirkwall. The day 
being fine, there was a very large attendance, 
chiefly of inhabitants of Deerness and St. An- 
drews. Mr. Smellie preached, and afterwards 
shortly addressed the audience on the principles 
of the Free Church. He was followed by Mr. 
Petrie, whose address lasted for nearly two 
hours. ‘The result has been most gratifying. 
The people have responded nobly, and entered 
most warmly into the cause of the Free Church 
—have procured ground as a site for a place 
of worship from Captain Balfour of Elwick— 
and have subscribed liberally amongst: them- 
selves in aid of the erection.  [t is beli-ved that 
very few in this parish will remain with the 
Residuary. 


KitsytH.—The sacrament of the Lord’s 


Supper was dispensed here on the 16th of July, 
to a very large and attentive audience. The 


greater part of the services was conducted in| 


the open air. The new church has been con- 
tracted for and will be commenced immediately. 

Fyvir.—The Earl of Aberdeen on an appli- 
cation by the Rev. Mr. Manson, and the adher- 
ents to the Free Church in Fyvie, for a site on 
which to build a church, has, in the most liberal! 
manner, returned an immediate answer, ex- 


pressing his willingness to grant a site on any 
part of his property that may be most suitable 
for that purpose, 

STEWARTON.—Sabbath week was an inter- 
esting day to the Free Church congregation 
here. Aller service in the afternoon, no less 
than ten elders, who have lately left the minis. 
try of the Rev. B. C. Stephen, and signed the 
deed of demission, were received into the ses- 
sion of the Free Presbyterian Church. 

GirtHon.—We have great pleasure in sta- 
ting, that Alexander Murray, Esq., of Brough- 
ton, M. P. has in the most handsome manner 
given a site for the Free Church of Girthon, in 
a central situation in Gatehouse, so as to ae- 
commodate the inhabitants of both Girthon and 
Anworth. The ground granted by Mr. Mur- 
ray is of such extent as to be not only sufficient 
fur a church, but for a manse also, when that 
object can be accomplished. 

Mrnmurr.—The Hon. Sir Alexander Duff 
has cheerfully granted a site for a Free Church 
in this parish, or elsewhere, if required, on his 
estates of Careston, &c., leaving it to the par- 
ties interested to make a selection. 

CAMPBELTOWN. — The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was dispensed to the congrega- 
tion of the Free Church in Campbeltown, on 
the 16th ult., when the clergymen, Messrs. 
McNab and McNeil had the uble assistance of 
the veneruble Dr. Brown of Glasyow, Dr. 
McKay of Dunoon, Mr, Elder, Edinburgh, 
Mr. McBride of Rothesay, and Mr. McLean of 
Glenorchy. The powerful Gaelic sermons of 
Dr. McKay and Mr. McLean were eagerly lis- 
tened to by the immense congregation of Ihigh- 
landers, numbering above two thousand, on 
whom they seemed to make no ordinary im- 
pression. ‘The average number of communi- 
eants in the congregation of Campbeltown be- 
fore the disruption seldom exceeded one thou- 
sand seven hundred, and on the late occasion 
the number who communicated in the Free 
Church was above one thousand five hundred. 
On the evening of Tuesday following, on the 
arrival of the steamer from Londonderry, we 


had an unexpected visit from that noble cham- 


pion of the truth, M. Makgill Crichton Exq., of 
Rankeillor. There was little time to give no- 
tice of his arrival, as he was to take his depar- 
ture early next morning ; but no sooner was it 
made known, than a vast assemblage of people, 
of all classes, crowded into the temporary sheds, 
erected for the accommodation of the Highland 
congregation, when he delivered one of his 
most powerful addresses, which was continued 
till a late hour, and will be long remembered in 
Campbeltown. | 

Prrtocury.—On Sabbath se’nnight, the sa- 
crament was dispensed in the open air, to the 
adherents in this quarter, by the Rev, Mr. 
Grant of Tenandry, assisted by Mr. Stewart 
late of Abardalgie, and Mr. Logen from Law. 
ers. The attendance was immense, and by far 
the greatest concourse that ever met for wor- 
ship in Athole. At one period of the day, at 
least three thousand were on theground. ‘The 
weather being fine, the want of a temple was 
the less felt; while the beauty of the spot, the 
earnest demeanour of the multitude, and, above 
all, the solemn services in which that multitude 
was engaged, gave an impressive grandeur to 
the meeting which would have been wanting in 
the most costly and gorgeous edifice. 

Duxxketp.— We have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing, that the pecuniary affairs of the Iree 
Church here are now in a very promising con- 
dition. In addition to the fifty pound sterling 
lately bestowed by some anonymous friend of 
the good cause, the Building Committee have 
received the positive assurance of a gift of a 
sum equal to two-thirds of the whole expense 
to be incurred in the erection of the new place 
of worship. The name of the beneficent donor 
is not to be given to the public; and little is 
known, further than that she is the wife of an 
English Peer, neither of whom are in any way 
connected with Dunkeld or Perthshire. 

or Stairn.—Tue Burn, 17th July. 
— The saerament of the Lord’s Supper was 
yesterday dispensed in the open air at this se- 
questered rural spot, amidst an assemblage of 
not less than two thousand people, collected 
from the various surrounding parishes. ‘The 
solemn service was conducted by Mr. Burns, 
and Mr. Bannatyne. 

Sabbath week, divine service, in connection 
with the Free Kirk, was thrice conducted in 
the open air by the Rev. Mr. Primrose of Aber- 
deen, to congregations varying from one thou- 
sand six hundred totwothousand. The found. 
ation stone of the new church, was laid on 
Monday last. The church, with a vestry con- 
vertible into a school, will accommodate a thou. 
sand silters. 

Patstey.—On Thursday last, the site of the 
church for the congregation adheting to the 
ministry of Dr. Burns was fixed on. A large 
class room and vestry will be under the same 
roof, and admit of being thrown into the body 
of the church in case of need. It is to con- 
tain about one thousand two hundred sittings. 
The plans are in progress, and estimates will 
shortly be taken in. It is intended to be com- 
pleted before the close of November next. 


From the Banner of Ulster. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 

Monday, July 10.— The Assembly was 
opened with prayer. ‘The minutes of the for- 
mer sederunt having been read, 

Mr. Alexander Dickie gave in the report of 
the Bi-centenary Fund, from which it appeared 
that 15,500/. has Leen subscribed, and 45002, 
of it paid already into the trensurer’s hands. 
It was agreed to keep the list open till August. 
I hope, said Mr. Dickie, in conclusion, when a 
correcied list appears, it will make the subserip- 
tions to amount to 18,000/., or, as our Scotch 
friends on. the other side of the water have it, 
to 20,000/. instead of 15,0002. 

The resolutions prepared by Committee, in 
reference to the decision of the Judges on the 
marriage question, having been read, 

The Moderator and the house called on 

Dr. Edgar, who commenced by saying that, 
however unprepared and unable in any ade- 
quate manner to represent that great body and 
its interests, yet when such a call was made, 
he was not inclined to disobey. He trusted 
that he would never be the man to desert his 
brethren in the hour of trial, and in the day of 
difficulty and danger; when the interests of 
Presbyterians were threatened they would ever 
find him at their side. He stood before them 
as a minister of Christ, pledged and bound to 
prosecute the great work of covenanted refor- 
mation ; and assuredly these were times when 
every true Presbyterian should be found at his 
post, for there seemed to be a great conspiracy 
at work, not merely for wresting from Presby- 
terians all that they hold dear, but for tramp- 
ling un all the rights and privileges of the Chris- 
tian people. Was it not enough that in the 
parish of Westminster —where stands the 
House of Legislature, and palace of the Queen 
—the Dean and Chapter of Westminster should 
have inserted a clause in their leases, render- 
ing the lease null and void if any religious wor- 
ship, except connected with the Established 
Church, should be celebrated on the premises? | 
Was it not enough that the Government of the 
country should have persisted, till terrified by 
the thunder of public opinion, in forcing on- 
ward a persecuting bill to put the religious edu- 
cation of the children of Dissenters into the 
hands of the Prelatic clergy? Was it not enough 
that the despotic influence of the Prelatic Church 
had driven our beloved brethren in Scotland 
from their churches and their homes? Must 
there be added to all this the tearing violently 
away from the Presbyterian clergy of Ireland 
rights and privileges which for more than two 
centuries they had enjoyed undisturbed, and to 
make a combined and desperate effort to tram- 
ple upon and degrade a free Presbyterian peo- 
ple? Was it wonderful, then, that the motion 
offered to the meeting should express alarm? 
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ral and scriptural nature of marriage, as per- 


view of the case. 


claring that Presbyterina ordination is the only 


He had no intention whatever to say.a distee 
spectful word of the sincerity or the justice of 
the Judges; but he could nat’ refrain from 
dwelling with sorrow and alarm on the faci, 
that their decision is given, and money is liber- 
ully furnished, and actions are rigorously ur 
onward, at the very time when un overbeuring 
High Church party ure, in sermons, and 
speeches, und and Bishops’ 
charges, speaking with unmeasured disrespect 
of Presbyterian ministers, and denying to them 
even the name and standing of ministers of the 
gospel of Christ. 
lo times past Irish Presbyterians had assisted 
their Prelatic brethren cheerfully and effectual- 
ly. in the hour of need, whether wisely or aot 
might yet be called in question ; and with a very 
bad grace indeed a portion of these brethren 
turned upon us now to return evil for good. 
When, he asked, were ever Presbyterians the 
azgressors?—when did they return blow for 
blow 1—when had ever this Assembly spoken 
in any other than respectful terms of the minis- 
ters of that Church—while its bishops and 
high dignitaries were speaking most abusively 
of the Presbyterian Church as no Church, and 
of Presbyterian ministers as undeserving even 
of the name of Christian ministers? Now, he 
would beg to hint to these same dignitaries, and 
to ali the Puseyite fraternity, that these are no 
times fer them to volunteer in making enemies 
to themselves. They may, perhaps, find that 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland too, they 
have just as mary as they can well manage— 
without provoking, by their insolence and ty- 
ranny, meek Presbyterians. Let them look 
well to it, too, who they are whose indignation 
they are thas rousing with such insufferable 
repetition and perseverance of offence and in- 
sult. ‘They are the men whom they found to 
be very powerful when on their side; and he 
would hint in their ear, that on the oppos‘te 
side they would be equally powerful. Were i 
4a mere contest for power, a mere struggle to 
gratify the vanity of party, or to flatter the 
pride of a sect, he would not waste on it a sin- 
glé word; but the subject is all important, in- 
volving the government and discipline of Christ’s 
Church, and the dearest interests of immortal 
beings. {tis wot for ourselves—it is not for 
our *“order”—that we are contending. Ours 
is a noble struggle for the best interests of 
Christ’s Church, for his Headship over the 
Church, and for his own glorious crown. Be 
it known, therefore, to all our oppressors, 
whatever be their station or name; be it known 
to the Government of our country, that, though 
resolved to preserve the same peacelul demean- 
our for which we have been ever distinguished, 
yet we are resolved, most firmly and unaltera- 
bly resolved, to maintain, at all hazards, and 
at all sacrifices, our just rights, and the privi- 
leges which for Sindeads of years have been 
unquestionably our own. Let Prelatists and 
Prelatic members of Government look back to 
the history of the past, and learn wisdom from 
the long-continued yet most abortive attempts 
of Prelacy to crush the spirit of our martyred 
forefathers; and however the subject of Pres- 
byterianism may have slept, our enemies will 
find, from the resolutions and proceedings even 
of the present meeting, that it is still as firm, 
and persevering, and indomitable as ever. Dr. 
Edgar concluded by moving the resolutions. 
Mr. Molyneux rose to second the adoption 
of the resolutions, and wag received with loud 
applause. He said—Moderator, and fathers, 
and brethren, when | came here this evening, | 
had not the most distant expectation of being 
called upon to offer any remarks on the impor- 
tant subject which is now before the house. 
But as you have called upon me now to stale 
my sentiments, | will endeavour to do so in as 
few words as the subject will permit, ‘The mo- 


formed by ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
is not called in question by any party; but it 
is insisted that, when both parties to be married 
are members of the Established church,—or 
when one is an Episcopalian and the ether a 
Presbyterian, the clergyman being connected 
with the Presbyterian Church, the marriage 1s 
invalid, according to law, inasmuch as the mi- 
nister is not in what they are pleased to deno- 
minate “ holy orders.” It is thus simply a le- 
gal, nota moral or religious ground, on which 
the decision of the Judges is based—and it is 
not denied that the marriage performed by a 
Presbyterian pastor is, in the eye of God, on 
the ground of morality, binding on the parties 
entering into the marriage relation. We are 
thus informed that our marriages are valid ina 
moral point of view, and invalid in a legal 
sense; and this clearly shows that, according 
to the admission of those who call in question 
our rights, the moral decision is opposed to the 
legal decision, and the legal opposed to the 
moral. Now, it must be quite manifest, rea- 
soning on this principle, that the decision of the 
English Judges is opposed alike to the word of 
God, and to the principles of eternal morality. 
If, then, this decision be assented to by the 
House of Lords, we must premise still that it 
is necessarily opposed to the Bible and to the 
principles of eternal morality. What, ia these 
circumstances are we to do? Are we to sub- 
mit to the degradation which has-been put upon 
us? Are the legislators of a Christian country 
to be permitted to retain upon their statute book 
a law so unjust and oppressive? Surely not. 
Jt is clear that the time has at last come when 
it is the duty of all Presoyterians, and of all 
evangelical Christians who would claim all re- 
ligious freedom for their brethren of other de- 
nominations, as well as for themselves, to unite 
together, and to call upon the Legislature to 
give us a law to settle for ever the law as re- 
yards our right to celebrate marriages between 
members of our own and other communtons. 
Now, Moderator, taking the line of argument 
which I have endeavoured to follow, I repeat 
that the decision pronounced against us Is con 
trary to God’s word. But let us take another 
The Judges have declared 
that a marriage is valid if it be celebrated by a 
priest in prelatical orders, whether that person 
be a priest of the Established church of Eng- 
land, or of the Church of Rome. Such a mar- 
riage is perfectly valid and binding, say the 
English Judges, because the minister who §0- 
lemnizes it has been nominated to holy orders. 
But we, the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, who look upon our ordination as strict- 


ly according to the mind of God in his revealed} 


word, are, according to the interpretation 
which these judicial authorities put upon the 
law, no priests in holy orders—in fact, not or- 
dained ministers at all; and therefore, the 
mixed marriages celebrated by us are invalid. 
Now, holding the views which we do of the na- 
ture and mode of ordination, we might retaliate 
upon those below, by whom we have, for the 
present, been degraded, and say that we be- 
lieve Presbyterian ordination to be founded 
upon, and in close accordance with, the word 
of God. We might further retaliate, by de- 


form strictly according to the requirements o! 
the Holy Scriptures. We might retaliate, sir, 
upon the clergy of another Church, and ask 
them, if they are ordained. What, then, are 
we to do 1—what is to be our course of proce- 
dure? We are to come before the Legislature 
in such a condition, and in such force, as to en- 
able us boldly to claim our rights. We are to 
place ourselves in such a position that they can- 
not withhold from us those privileges which, 
taking the word of God as our standard, we hold 
to be our inalienable rights, a3 ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church in J reland. Can the Go- 
vernment, | ask, afford to alienate from them- 
selves the support of the Presbyterians of Ire- 
land? IJsay, sir, and say it emphatically, that 
they cannot. Under every circumstance, whe- 
ther of encouragement or of disappointment, 
the loyalty of the Irish Presbyterians to the 


Lbepence to be learned from history of the re- 
su 


| clergymen were ministers only by courtesy— 


throne has never been shaken; yel itis impos- 


sible to say that circumstances may not occur 
which might occasion such an alienation of 
feeling as no Govérnment should seek to call 
forth. This decision, if carried into operation, 
must inflict a deep wound upon public feeling 
in the north of ‘[feland, and most seriously in- 
jure the standing in society of respectable indi- 
viduals. We speak not of its effects upon the 
rights of property, although there is, perhaps, 
very little property in the province that would 
not .be more or less affected by it. It is impos- 
sible that the law can be allowed to stand as it 
is, involving, as it does, the destruction of all 
that is dear to us as Christians, as Presbyte- 
rians, as members of society. The reverend 
gentleman concluded an eloquent speech, by 
pointing out-the mode in which they must pro- 
ceed, and the energy with which they must act. 
Dr. Brown rose and requested the attention 
of the Assembly for a few minutes. Circum- 
stances had forced upon him the study of the 
question now before the house, and he had en- 
deavoured to make himself conversant with its 
bearings. In the Scriptures they found no 
relerence to forms or ceremonies in the celebra- 
tion of marriage. The Spirit of God had pur- 
posely abstained from laying down any such 
rules, in order that his people might not be led 
to join in the performance of those superstitious 
riles practised by the heathen, by whom they 
were surrounded. Yet these forins and cere- 
monies, which were nowhere to be found in 
the word of God, were now, it seemed, to be 
applied to Presbyterians, and required from 
them. Where was that ceremony to be dis- 
covered which was now, according to the de- 
cision of the English Judges, necessary to the 
validity of a.marriage? It was found in the 
dark recesses of the Church of Rome alone. 
Let them observe the practice even among the 
Church of England missionaries to heathen 
lands. Did any of those missionaries object to 
receive their converts, and to admit them to 
Christian privileges, from any objection to their 
marriages having been performed with heathen 
rites? They had no instance of that kind on 
record. How strangely, then, did the asser- 
tion sound, that Presbyterian ministers were the 
only clergymen who could not celebrate a valid 
marriage! How absurd to say that Dr. Cooke 
himself was not as well qualified to solemnise a 
marriage as the blacksmith of Gretna. Yet 
that decision, monstrous and preposterous as 
it was, was the purport of the late judgment of 
the English Law Lords. This, then, was a 
crisis which called for the concentration of the 
best energies of Presbyterians. They should, 
without delay, send a deputation to London, to 
enlistin their favour the services of their old 
and tried friends.in authority. They should 
use every effort to secure the support of other 
evangelical bodies, and ye to their assist- 
ance, when they appeared before the Govern- 
ment of the country, the largest amount of in- 
fluence they could possible combine. | 


It was an old maxim, that one misfortune 
seldom came alone. This was now exemplified 
in their case, for misfortunes had come upon 
thein in a cluster. ‘They had seen their breth- 
ren in Scotland driven forth in multitudes from 
their manses and the temples where they had 
so long worshipped the God of their fathers ; 
and now the same tyranical principle had been 
applied to the Presbyterians of Ireland, who, 
if they did not, aided by Divine assistance, op- 
pose a bold front to aggression, might soon be 
brought toa miserable condition. After all the 
experience which should have been taught 
them by the lessons of history, those who were 
now opposed to the extension of Presbyterian- 
ism were applying the same persecuting princi- 


ples enforced by the enemies of evangelical | 


truth two hundred years ago. The principles 
of Laud were being, at this moment, applied to 
the Presbyterians of Ireland. Notwithstanding 
the lesson taught by the effects which had 
followed the driving out of the * Pilgrim Fath. 
ers” from England—notwithstanding the ex- 


t of siMilar persecutions, there seemed to 
exist, even at this day, some“who would not 
hesitate to deprive this country of the industry, 
the morality, the loyalty, the wealth, which 
preserved the integrity of the empire, for the 
purpose of carrying out an absurd theory. Any 
one acquainted with the principles of the Es- 
tablished Church could scarcely suppose that 
her members would be capable of such con- 
duct. Previously the Church of Scotland had 
been acknowledged as a sister Church, and 
they, as a body of Christians, should not be 
treated with that contempt with which they had 
been regarded by those Judges who, the other 
day, declared Presbyterian mixed marriages 
illegal. The Presbyterians of Ireland have en- 
joyed their privileges ever since they came to 
Ulster, and it was only now by the virtue of 
deciphering some old Saxon manuscripts, and 
by the ingenuity of lawyers, that an attempt 
was made to deprive them of those privileges 
which they considered their birthright. And 
was it in circumstances where so much doubt 
and difficulty rested upon the question of the 
validity of Presbyterian marriages—afler the 
law had again and ayain been confirmed in 
their favour—that the Judges of the land pro- 
ceeded to pronounce an adverse decision, sub- 
versive of that which Presbyterians held most 
dear? ‘They were all aware, from the case 
which their Solicitor, Mr. Macrory, had pub- 
lished, of the lamentable ignorance on subjects 
connected with this question in high quarters ; 
but their brother, Dr. Reid, had brought to 
school those who had made an exhibition of 
their ignorance in this case, and had shown, 
by proofs which admitted of no controversy, 
that some who had spoken in the arguing of 
the question absolutely knew nothing about it. 
He trusted the Dissenters in England would 
stand nobly forward in their cause, and, as they 
had triumphed against the strongest opposition 
of Government in the Factory Bill, he hoped 
that an equal measure of success would attend 
their exertions for the maintenance of one of 
the dearest rights of Presbyterians. He trusted 
that all evangelical Protestants, of whatever 
denomination, would unite to sweep away the 
vain chimera which was now set up in opposi- 
tion to their vested privileges. They should, 
as quickly as steam could convey them to the 
sister country, send forward their deputations, 
and lay their prayers and their claims before 
the Government and the Legislature, demand 
ing the confirmation of those rights which had 
been secured by statute to their ancestors. 

Tuesday July 11.—The Moderator reminded 
the house that they had yesterday passed a re- 
solution to the effect that, in consequence of the 
decision of the Judges in the marriage appeal, 
all members of Assembly who had influence 
with Members of Parliament should write to 
them, expressing their feelings upon the deci- 
sion, and endeavouring to interest them in fa- 
vour of those Presbyterian rights infringed by 
it. While alluding to the marriage question, 
he would take leave to mention that he had 
seen a letter from Dublin, froma nobleman who 
wrote immediately after the decision which he 
heard pronounced in the House of Lords, ex- 
pressing his utmost astonishment at the judg- 
ment, and especially at its being unanin.ous. 
The Moderator then read an extract from the 
letter, stating that the nobleman had had it cast, 
up to hima dozen times in the course of the 
morning on which he wrote, that Presbyterian 


that no marriage which they performed was 
worth a straw—and that all persons of respect- 
ability would leave the Church of no clergy, 
and go over to that where they were pure and 
perfect. ‘I'he letter then went on to express a 
fear that, if they were left to remain in their 
present condition, it would so degrade them in 
the eyes of Roman Catholics, as seriously to 
jntérfere withthe success of their home mission. 

Aip To THE Frer Cuurcu or Scoritanp.— 


tions contributed in Belfast, in aid of the Fr 


been subscribed by ministers, £185 by elders, 
and £494 by other parties. _ 

Day FoR sPKCIAL DEVOTIONAL Exercises. 
— Tuesday the 17th October was appointed to 
be set apart for special d@votional exercises in 
the several congreyations. | 

Part of three days ‘was oceapied during 
the sittings of the Assembly in discussing a 
motion, which was introduced.by Dr. Brown, in 
reference to the duty of members of the Pres. 
byterian Church electing Presbyterian repre- 
sentatives in Parliament, when Dr. Edgar pro- 
posed the following resolution, which was 
adopted without division, and in favour of which 
Dr. Brown withdrew his motion, viz : 

Resolved, That in the present circumstances 
of the Presbyterian Church, while such power- 
ful influences are exercised to wrest from her 
the rights and privileges of her ministers and 
people, this Assembly earnestly recommends to 
her members such a united and faithful dis- 
charge of their duties as Christian electors, as 
shall most efficiently secure a full and adequate 
representation of the principles and interests 
of Presbyterianism in the British Legislature.” 

The Assembly adjourned on Wednesday the 
12th of July. At the close of the proceedings 
the Moderator intimated that he had an import- 
ant document to lay before the House, but from 
its character he thought it desirable that it 
should be brought before them privately. In 
reference to this communication, the ** Banner 
of Ulster” states—‘*‘ We understand that the 
document referred to was a letter from the Rev. 
Dr. Cooke, in which he intimated his intention 
of withdrawing, under certain circumstances, 
from the jurisdiction of the Assembly. We be- 


lieve that this letter was written in consequence} 


of a misapprehension on the part of the rever- 
end gentleman of the course pursued in refer- 
ence to the resolution discussed on Monday and 
Tuesday. The Assembly, we have heard, ap- 
pointed a Committee to confer with him on the 
subject. We have not received any informa- 
tion respecting the issue of the conference.” 
The “ Belfast Whig” mentions that Dr. Cooke’s 
letter intimated his intention to retain his con- 
nexion with the Synod of Ulster, a body which 
exists for purposes of a civil nature.” 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PLAN OF SALVATION. 


A BOOK FOR THE TIMES—BY AN AMERICAN CITIZEN. 
(Concluded.) 


Chapter X. seems intended to make the im- 
pression that the only way to perfect human 
nature is to give to man a perfect model for 
imitation and leave every one to follow this 
pattern **by those aids and influences which 


would be adapted to develope and perfect man’s| 


moral powers.” 

Our Philosopher says, ‘‘ The example of an 
angel or of any being of a different order from 
man would be of no benefit to the human fami- 
ly. Man must see his duties, as man, exempli- 
fied, in his own nature. Htuman Nature could 
be perfected only by following a perfect model 
of human nature.”—p. 102. Comp. 105. 

* Now, Jesus CuRisT IS THAT MODEL CHA- 
RACTER ; he assumed human nature.—p. 106. 

‘““Thus by land and by sea, in all places 
and under all circumstances, wherever any of 
earth’s children are called to act, Jesus, the 
model man, is seen living and moving before 
them, and his voice falls upon their ear with the 
mingled cadence of authority and encourage- 
ment, ‘ FOLLOW ME.’ ”’—p. 107. 

The eloquence of the writer and the supreme 
regard we cherish for the example of our Lord 
almost conceal from our view the radical defect 
of this theory. The theory is that human na- 
ture can be perfected only by the imitation of 
a perfect model. Jesus Christ is the model 
man. Follow him and you are perfect. Very 
plausible! Now, if the imitation of a perfect 
model he the only say by WHICH the porfeurtuu 
of human nature can be obtained, how did the 
people of God become sanctified, during four 
thousand years, before the MODEL MAN appear- 
ed? If-imitation be the only way, why have 
not the Shakers succeeded better who have 
preached no other way of salvation for the last 
hundred years? If imitation be the only way, 
why have not our modern Perfectionisis made 
better progress ? 

This theory loses sight of our Lord’s words, 
‘A corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” 
It overlooks the total corruption of human na- 
lure. It never adverts to the gospel plan of 
sanclification. It never once hints at any 
righteousness, but that which consists in * right 
acting.” The righteousness of works is taugh! 
as the only way of salvation. Chap. xiii. On 
essential principles, p. 124. 

I read two hundred and twenty-three pages 
of this Philosophy before I received from it any 
distinct idea of a spiritual agency in the plan of 
salvation. At length there is introduced one 
brief, superficial, equivocal chapter on the power 
of the Holy Spirit, in carrying forward the plan. 
—Chap. 18. | 

The assertions that the divine agency is ex- 
erted through the truth upon the soul—or exert- 
ed to awaken the soul to apprehend the truth— 
and that it makes no difference, provided the 
end be accomplished, whether the influence o! 
the Spirit be directly upon the soul or mediatcly 
by means of truth—prove this chapter to be 
superficial and equivocal. 

Our Philosopher however teaches, in another 
place, that the reformation of man is by moral 
suasion—and by moral suasion alone. 

_ He says, “The law and the truth being so 
exhibited by Christ that they would necessarily 
produce the conviction of the soul prerequisite 
to the exercise of affection for spiritaul deliver- 
ance,” p. 148.—If so, then there could be no 
need for the Holy Spirit. Christ had so exhib- 
ited the truth that all was “ necessarily” ac- 
complished that was necessary—* the condi- 
tion of soul prerequisite to the exercise of affec- 
tion for spiritual deliverance.” And it is said 
—‘there is no other way in which the soul 
could have been prepared in accordance with 
truth and the constitution of its own nature, to 
appreciate the spiritual mercies of God and 


love him as a spiritual Saviour,” p. 148. If} 


there was *“‘ no other way” why was another 
way introduced in the equivocal chapter on the 
agency of the Spirit? But our Philosopher has 
a third way, notwithstanding his * only way.” 
It is the removal of the stony heart by “a 
stroke from the rod of faith.” ‘ He that be- 
lieveth in Christ crucified, the hard heart with- 
in him will be struck by the rod of faith, and 
in his soul there will be a well of pure and 
living affection springing up to God forever,” 
. 168.» 
é This is evidently nothing more than a new 
way of expressing an old heresy, that, ‘‘ Faith 
is the regeneration of man.” 

But I shall close these strictures with one 
general remark. 

The devil never angles with a naked hook. 

He carefully covers the barbed instrument 
with some choice bait that seems “ good for 
food,” or * pleasant to the eye.” Who, that 
knows the truth, has not felt the difficulty of 
stripping away a false disguise? How hard 
was it to detect and expose the errors of Arius, 
Pelagius, Arminius and many others? In con- 
tending for the “ faith once delivered tothe saints” 
—the orthodox have been compelled to the task- 
of sifting out heresy, when artfully mingled 
with varieties of truth. And this ** book for 
the times” has mingled error with truth more 
artfully, than is commonly found. This rend- 
ers the book the more dangerous. The truths 
taught are not the doctrines of grace. Ten or 
ten thousand may read this philosophy and 
never learn WAY OF LIFE.” ‘Taken as 
a system it is ‘another gospel.” We know 


‘rivers and creeks. 


that the writers of pernicious books are account. 


Dr. Edgar announced the amount of subscrip-| able for the evil results of their labours, and iu 
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nid js also our deliberate opinicn. that publishers} 
Church, to be £2720. Of this, £2041 had) 


and booksellers cannot be held guikess. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Rain Srorm.—A severe storm d rain com- 
menced in the city of New York,aad adjacent 
country, on Monday evening last, 2.% inst., and 
continued for twelve hours. Immenselamage has 
been done in the city by the filling of cellars with 
water, washing in of yards, side-walks &c., and in 
the country by the sudden rise of the waters in the 


In the city of New York the bsements and 
cellars in Centre street and in Peatlstreet near 
Centre, were filled with water to the degti of from five 
to six feet. Several engines were setit work imme-| 
diately after the rain to draw off the water. One 
engine was at work at a dwelling hose in Pearl 
street, a few doors from Centre, fromten to twelve 
o’clock, and the water ran in faste‘ than the ma- 
chine could draw it off. The water When the rain 
ceased, stood five feet in the oyster sho? under Monroe, 
Hall, and six feet in the basement ofthe store at 502 
Pearl street. The fire engines werealso at work in 
Canal street, Laurens street, and seviral other locali-| 
ties, drawing the water from the celbrs- Along the 
Sixth Avenue much damage has bea done. The 


grocery store situated on the cornerof Sixth Ave-| 


nue and Fourth street, was raised (rom its founda- 
tion about three inches by the water. The cellar 
was filled with water, and the walk in ‘ront wash- 
ed away; and at Nos. 62, 64 and 66 on that Avenue, 
the water rose four inches above the first story, ma- 
terially damaging the furniture. The streets bor- 
dering on the two rivers, Canal, Centre, a part of 
Pearl and Laurens srreets, appear to he the most 
severely visited. ‘The Eastern section of the city, 
north of Delancy street and between Columbia 
street and the river, is in a deploraple gondition. 
Nearly all the basements are under water, causing 
the utmost distress to the numerous poor families by 
which they are tenanted. 

As affording an evidence of the quantity of rain 
which fell, the Journal of Commerce remarks that 
three tubs, which stood upona pier extenditg into the 
East River were filled to the depth of elwen inches 
and a quarter, nearly all of which fell wthin eight 
hours. 

In Brovklyn (city) the whole embanlment, ex- 
tending from the Colonnade Garden t Remsen 
street, is more or less injured, and th+ beautiful 
green-sward entirely swept away. The cellars in 
the lower part of Atlantic street were ful of water. 
On the corner of Baltic and Henry strees, several 
smal] out-buildings have been swept awzy- A por- 
tion of Fulton street near the old fery house is 
washed away, nearly undermining the building. 
About seven o’clock, a large portion of the earth on 
the heights, in the vicinity of the bath-fouse, gave 
way and slid into Furman street, coveritg it to the 
depth of two or three feet. A milkmao, who was 
passing at the moment, was forced by the ava- 
lanche, with his horse and wagon, through a gate 
on the opposite side of the street, and the whole 
were rolled over and over, without, however, injur- 
ing man or horse. Mr. Barnet Hyd, who was 
struck by the wagon in its progress, hadboth of his 
legs broken. . 

At the Narrows, part of the hill on which the te- 
legraph was erected was washed awa}, causing a 
slide of the earth, which fell upon theold United 
States barracks, on the shore beneath, crushing a 
portion of them to the earth. In this olf building a 
family or families resided, and seveal persons 
were hurt and one child killed. 

All the roads leading from ‘l'ompkinszille to New 
Brighton and the North side appear to be nearly 
washed away. At Brighton, the row ofshops above 
the landing are a}l ondermined, and the dable where 
Blancard’s horses were kept was so intndated that 
the animals were extricated with greatdifficulty.— 
The Pavillion has sustained no injuy, but the 
beautiful terrace along the river is grealy injured. 
Back of Richmond the hills presentedthe appear- 
ance of a cascade, and the road is wasted into deep 
guilies. The Brighton residences almg the river 
side have suffered greatly, and the gawens on the 
slope have been all washed away. 

All along the line of the Long Ishnd railroad 
was covered with water, which in some places was 
so high as to come within three inches of the boilers’ 
of the lecomotive. The borders jhe road are 
considerably washed, but the railway itself is not 
damaged. ‘The houses along the road all appear to 
be more or less under water, and in some of them 
the inhabitants were obliged to take refuge in the 
second stories. The turnpike to Jamaica was also 
flooded, the water being so deep in some places as 


ty theangbh the hattam of tha 
nearly fill the boxes. On Staten Is'and the cestruc- 
tion of property has been great, attended with a loss 
of life and other personal injury. The roads are 
completely washed away, and all the gnail bridges 
which cross them destroyed. 

The train of cars from New York to Philadelphia 
was detained beyond the usual time on Tuesday, 
22d, in consequence of some injuries tothe railroad. 
At the Deep Cut at Bergen, the embancments have 
been washed away, and masses of rock and clay. 
twenty tons in weight, have been svept down. 
Some damage was also done just beyond, at the 
junction of the Patterson and New Jersey roads. 
‘The damage by the flood is said to be szrious in the 
vicinity of Newark, New Jersey. 

American Manuractures.—The Newark Ad- 
vertiser says: ‘tis stated that two-thirds of the 
Cotton yarn now spinning in Paterson, New Jersey, 
is on contract forthe China market! Thus it is 
that American industry and enterprise are car- 
ried to the remotest quarters of the globe. As the 
American Manchester thrives on the profits of a 
trade with China, the neighbouring fammer will find 
a ready and extending home market for his pro- 
duce. 


More Inpian Rumours.—The Platte (Mo.) Eagle, 
of the 29th ult., says: ** A friend in the upper part 
of Holt writes us that the settlers on the prairies 
above are fearful of an attack from the O:toes, who 
have been making threats. ‘here seems to be a 
general spirit of discontent amongst the frontier 
tribes north of Fort Leavenworth.” 


Stream Navication.—The steamer Hibernia ar- 
rived at Liverpool on the 27th of July, ineight days 
and twenty hours from Halifax, and elevendays from 
Boston. The steamer Great Western, arrived at 
Liverpool, on the 26th of July, in thirteen days from 
New York. 


From THE Orecon Misstonarres.—Letters from 
the Methodist missionaries in Oregon have been 
received by the society in New York, biought by 
the Hudson Bay Company’s overland mail to Mon- 
treal. The dates are to Ist April last. ‘The pros- 
pects of the mission were good, and the mission 
family were in the enjoymentof health. The Rev. 
Mr. Frost, one of the missionaries, with his family, 
had left for the United States, via the Sandwich 
Islands. Some time in March, Mr. Olly, amember 
of the mission, a carpenter, was drowned in the 
river Columbia. 


ItLinois. —Several letters have been received by 
the Hibernia, which indicate the prospect of a fa- 
vourable termination to the negotiation of the Illi- 
nois commissioners. It is understood that the for- 
eign bond holders view the propositions of the com- 
missioners in so favourable a light as to fave de- 
termined to send out an agent to this country, who 
is to look at the canal and form his own conclusions 
as to the propriety of a further investment on their 
part; and that, should he report that the woik can 
be completed by the expenditure of the amount pro- 
posed to be raised, they will advance that sum. 


Ovurane Outane.—A healthy female specimen o 
this remarkable animal arrived at Salem, Massachu- 
setts, on board the barque Reaper, on Monday last. 
She was caught in the wilds of Africa a short time 
before the Reaper sailed, and is said to be the most 
remarkable specimen ever exhibited. 


French Streamer.—The French steam frigate 
Gomer arrived in Pensacola on the 6th inst., from 
Havana, with the yellow fever on board. The 
purser, assistant surgeon, and two seamen had died 
of it during the trip. ‘The Commissioners for the 
purpose of making arrangements for the completion 
of the route of the line of Mail Steamers from 
France came passengers, and had gone to New Or- 
leans. On their return to Pensacola the Gomer 
will depart for France by way of the Central Ame- 
rican coast, touching at Chagres, Laguayra, &c. 


More Deprepations on THE Frontier.—The 
St. Louis papers of the 10th inst., have letters from 
the Missouri border showing that the Indians, pro- 
fiting by the example of the Texan marauding par- 
ties, have commenced robbing the whites, having 
stolen the horses of a trading caravan. The Tex- 
ans, immediately after their release by Capt. Cooke, 
rallied again and united with their friends, and at 
present number one hundred and eighty strong. 
They are all well armed and prepared for almost 
any emergency. 

CuesaPeake anp Onio Canau.—We learn that 
the Stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio Ca- 
nal Company, at their adjourned general meeting, at 
Frederick, on Thursday 17th inst., passed resolutions 
approving the act of the Directors of the Company, 
annulling the contract recently made by the Presi- 
dent of the Company with Letson and Rutter ; de 


) one thousand and forty-twotons; a greater amount 


ted a 
veral OF 


claring that the President entered ito the contract 


without colour of authority; that the interest of the! 


‘Company required a change io the office of Presi- 
dent; and that General Wm. Gisss McNervu be 
removed from the office of President. Col. James M. 
CoaLe was subsequently elected President of the 
Company. The Stockholders have ordered a pub- 
lication of all these proceedings, and the documents 
connected with the subject, when the public will 
have the means of judging for themselves in the 
case.— National Intelligencer. 


Tae Narracansett Inpians held one of their 
religious meetings, a few days since, at their meet- 
ing house in Charlestown, Rhode Island, which, as 
usual, at this time of the year, was very fully at- 
tended.—Many Indians from Long Island were 
there, and great numbers of the white people were 
present. One of the preachers was from Long Isl- 
and and another from Newport. The committee of 
the General Assembly met the tribe at the same 
place for an interview on the subject of emigra- 
tion to Green Bay. ‘Their land here, it was 
said, was poor and exhausted; the land at Green 
Bay, where their brethren were, was of the most 
exuberant fertility. ‘The committee Lad no doubt 
the assembly would aid such as wished toemigrate, 
but that they did not wish to urge any to go unless 
they were convinced it was for their interest; and 
if they chose to remain, the General Assembly 
would continue to protect them, as heretofore.— 
They concluded not to emigrate.— Newark Adv. 


Cause of Sickxness.—Old residents in the West 
cannot fail of having remarked, that a wet and dry 
season, is always a sickly season. The present 
has been remarkably wet and dry; and the mortality 
of this section of the country has been unusually 
great. The absence of the existing causes which 
produce lightning, is also remarkable. We had 
several fine showers in this neighbourhood (for the 
first time almost in a month) on Sunday last, but 
unaccompanied by lightning. Has any body ever 
remarked, that the reverse of what is understood by 
an ** electrical state’? of the atmosphere, is unfriend- 
ly to health ?—<St. Louis Democrat. 


FresHet.—There was week a great freshet 
in Pittsylvania county, Virginia, which created 
much destruction. Mills, bridges, fences, stacks of 
grain, &c. &c., were swept ete The tobacco 
crop on the lowlands is almost totally ruined. 


A Witp Boy.—A wild boy, with a mane of hair 
growing down his back, was seen, a few days since, 
in Caledon, Canada. His name is Thomas Spears, 
and he was lost in the woods on the night of the 
30th September, 1841. 


A Maeniricent Boat.—There is a new steam 
boat, Z'he Knickerbocker, just comple‘ed in New 
York, to run on the North River, which in dimen- 
tions and finish has no rival. She is three hundred 
and twenty-five feet Ieng, thirty-two feet wide, nine. 
feet nine inches depth of hold, and will measure 


of tonnage than any other American steam vessel. 
The hall is built unusually strong, in order that she 
may run, if necessary, on other waters than the 
Hudson. The main cabins below are three hun- 
dred feet in length, and are furnished with three 


hundred berths, sixty of which are in state rooms. 
The ladies’ saloon is ninety feet long, twenty-nine 
feet wide, and has sixty-four berths, twenty-four of 
which are in twelve state rooms. .On the upper 
deck there are fifty-six state rooms, extending on 
the sides of the boat from the pilot’s wheel to the 
promenade deck, between which is a large salcon, 
intended for a ladies’ and gentlemens’ sitting room. 


Inpians.—A deputation of fifteen Indian chiefs, 
from the Ottawa tribe, living «nthe St. Clair river, 
arrived in Buffalo, New York, a few days since, 
from Detroit, in the steamer Thomas Jefferson, 
Captain Richards. They are on their way to King- 
ston, to cede to the Canadian government a portion 
of the land on which they now reside. They were 
splendidly decorated in full Indian costume, and 
made quite an imposing appearance. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The arrival at Boston of the steamship Hibernia, 
in thirteen days, and of the Great Western at New 
York in fifteen days, from Liverpool, furnishes 
London papers to the 5th inst. 

The news of the loss of the steamer Columbia, 
and the safety of ail her passengers, reached Liver- 
pool, July 20, by the brig Themis from the Bay of 
Fundy. The steamer Margaret arrived at Liver- 
pool on the 23d of July, in fourteen days from Hali- 
fax with the mails and passengers of the Columbia. 
The Glasgow underwriters will suffer very se- 
verely by the loss of the Columbia, which was 
principally insured at that city. The amount is 


d at of £40000, underwritten by se- 
ential brokers. 


No change in money matters, Cotton is firm 
at our previous quotations, although the stock on 
hand is enormous—no Jess than one million bales, 
or 300,000 more than it was a year ago. _The mer- 
chants are petitioning for a drawback on exported 
cotton. 

The overland mail was received in London on 
the Istinst. Dates, from Calcutta, Jure 7th; from 
Scinde, June 2d; from Macao, April 16th, which 
is no later than we have had direct frcm China. 

Loss of a Steamer.—The steamer Pegasus, plying 
between Leith and Hull, was Joet by striking upon 
the Goldstone rock, on Wednesday night, July 19, 
while on her passage from Leith. The loss of life 
was most melancholy; forty-nine persons being 
drowned. Of the number was the Rev. John Morell 
Mackenzie, Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Church History in the Glasgow Theological Acade- 
my in connexion with the Congregational Union in 
that city, and formerly pastor of the Independent 
Chapel in Nile street. 

The Crops.—Some alarm had been occasioned 
by an unfavourable change in the weather in Eng- 
land, just at the most critical moment for the har- 
vest. Cold rains of long duration had been expe- 
rienced very extensively, and the effect upon the 
crops was looked to with anxiety. 

Foreign Corn.—The quantity of wheat imported 
from America into the United Kingdom, as ascer- 
tained by the returns just published by order of the 
House of Commons, during the past year, was 
397,177 cwts. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


Willmer’s News Letter, of the 4th inst. remarks, 
in a general commercial article, that there has been 
little business doing, and many influential parties 
have expressed increasing apprehensions of coming 
difficulties, of an extensive operation in the monetary 
and mercanti'e world, This has been principally 
caused by the accounts of almost overwhelming de- 
rangement of aflairs in the midland counties of Eng- 
land, which now are perceived to have not been ex- 
aggerated, and the mode of relieving these pressing 
difficulties no person appears to be able to propose 
or foresee. Connecting the accounts from Staffurd- 
shire with those from Wales and Ireland, the gene- 
ral condition of the nation is believed to be rapidly 
approaching to the possibility of very serious politi- 
cal troubles, and on this account so much more de- 
pends upon the result of the harvest, that the weath- 
er is now the subject of universal attention, nor is 
any improvement in business, or confident invest- 
ment of capital to be anticipated, unless the autumn 
should prove to be favourable jn an extraordinary 
degree. The reports on the present state of the 
crops are various, but it is not doubted that a defi- 
ciency in the general quality of the grain will be the 
result. In the manufacturing districts there con- 
tinues to exist the greatest depression, and matters 
are assuming a very serious aspect. How the work- 
ing classes have existed for some months past, is a 
matter of surprise and wonderment; and the feeling 
that they will not mueh longer rest contented, is 
fast gaining ground. | 

' Parliament.—The Earl of Roden presented two 
petitions from the county of Down, in favour of a 
grant to the Church Education Society; a petition 
from the Protestant inhabitants of Westport against 
the national system of education fn Ireland; peti- 
tions from places in the counties of Westmeath and 
Antrim against aay further grant to the College of 
Maynooth; and a petition to the high sheriff, grand 
jurors, clergy, and gentry of Kilkenny, against the 
repeal of the legislative union. e Earl said he 
would take this opportunity of giving notice of his 
intention to present a petition from a very large 
class of the Protestant inhabitants of the county of 


Down, respecting the act of Parliament relating to| 


processions in Ireland. He had intended to present 
the petition in question on Monday next, but as he 
understood there would be some business before the 
house on that day, he would submit it to their lord- 
ships on Tuesday. | 
In Wales no check seems to have been given to 
the outrages of ** Rebecca and her children,”’ and 
their movements exhibit a unity of purpose and a 
possession of accurate information which are some- 
what formidable. ‘The dragoons are kept continu- 
ally on the alert, but they are always too late. By 
the time they reach the point of attack the mischief 
is done, and the perpetrators have disappeared. In 
some instances gates and toll-houses have been de- 
stroyed while parties of the military were actually 
close at hand—but nobody gave them information, 
On the contrary, their whereabout is always accur- 
ately known to the rioters. At Carmarthen, on the 
Ist, the magistrates assembled to swear in special 
constables; but of two hundred and forty-five 
persons summoned only eight appeared, and six 


these refused to take the oath. At Swansea the! 
magistrates held the examination of four men who 
had heen arrested—among them the man to whom 
was addressed the box containing arms—and after 
hearing evidence they were committed for trial. 
On the very same day Rebecca and her party ac- 
tually destroyed three gates and broke in the doors 
and windows of a toll-house, at Swansea, and with- 
in gun-shot of the ‘Town-hall, where the magistrates 
were sitting; as if to show their contempt for the 
authorities and their strong confidence of impunity. 

The oppesition to the Corn Laws is evidently 
gaining ground. Mr. John Bright, a leading mem- 
ber of “the League,” has heen elected to Parlia- 
ment from the city of Durham, beating Purvis, 
Conservative, by 488 to 410 votes. 

In Ireland the progress of Repeal is still onward. 
O’Connell continues to address immense assem- 
blages of enthusiastic Repealers, and to inculcate 
the most implicit obedience to the laws. Thovw- 
sands are enrolled in the Repeal ranks daily. and 
the fund is swelled by liberal contributions from 
every quarter. Meantime the Cabinet is divided 
and perplexed. They have crowded 35,000 troops, 
into Ireland, and can find nothing for them to do. 

The usval weekly meeting of the Daoblin Repeal 
Association was held on the Ist inst. Mr. O’Con- 


nell was present, having just arrived from Castle-| _ 


bar, where he had been holding one of his “ mon- 
ster meetings.” 

Mr. O'Connell had a great gathering at Ennis- 
corthy on the 20th of July. Present, as usual, from 
200,000 to 300,000. ‘Tne remarkable feature was 
that the soldiers of the llth regiment, about one 
half of which is Irish, cheered the Repealers hear- 
lily as they passed. Nearly all the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of the diocese were present. He held his 
second Galway gathering on the 23d, and sharply 
rebuked the people of a small village called Ahas- 
cragh, for attacking some policemen, who were 
taking down the triumphal arches that had been 
erected. He said he would blot Ahascragh from 
the map of Ireland, and refused to enroll one of its 
inhabitants on the books of the association. 

A very serious disaster occurred at the coal mine 
of Mr. Fitzgerald, in Pendleton, near Manchester, 
on the Istinst. ‘Phé accumulation of water broke 
in the metallic shaft and deluged the mine, which 
was 460 yards deep. ‘The loss is estimated at 
£50,000 or more, and one thousand persons are 
thrown out of employment, 

Temperance Pledge.—The Rev. Theobald Ma- 
thew, on account of a dispensation from the Pope to 
move about according to inclination, unrestricted by 
episcopal interference or control, arrived at Man- 
chester last week. He has been occupied upwards 
of nine hours a day in administering the pledge of 
total abstinence. Up to Saturday evening 18,000 
persons took the pledge. On Sunday it was admin- 
istered to 30,000, and on Monday and Tuesday to 
32,000, making in all a total of 80,000 pledged tee- 
totallers in Manchester. Of these there are 4500 
infants, 3000 of whom belong to the St. Patrick’s 
district, a part of Manchester principally inhabited 
by the Irish. During his recent visit to Liverpool, 
the Rev. ‘Theobald Mathew administered the pledge 
to upwards of 30,000 persons. After his journey to 
Manchester, the reverend gentleman returned to 
Liverpool, where he increased the number of teeto- 
tallers to nearly 60,000. 

In the county of Ccrnwall there are 370,000 ir- 
habitants, 10,000 of whom are miners, and 70,000 
teetotallers; and of this large body there were but 
five prisoners for trial at the last assizes! ‘Thus 
abstinence lessens crime and abates miserye 

A contract has been entered into by two influen- 
tial firms—one in London, the other at Liverpool— 
to convey out 5000 poor emigrants to Australia. 

A letter from Birmingham, in the London Chron- 
icle, gives a sad account of the destitution prevailing 
in that neighbourhood. ‘he Chamber of Commerce 
held a meeting to take into consideration the alarm- 
ing state of the country. ‘To the question ** how 
are the ;poor maintained—how do they live?’ the 
reply was, that they could hardly be said to live. 
They were completely wasting off the earth for want 
of food ; they were daily becoming unable to work 
from excessive weakness. Before they could com- 
mence work the employers were obliged to order 
them food. One man put to work had hardly com- 
menced his labour when he fell down, from entire 
weakness, and died in two hours. 

The Launch of the Great F-on Steamship—The 
greatiren steamship ** Great Britain,” intended for 
the trade between Liverpool and New York, and the 
largest steamship ever built, was launched with 
great pomp and ceremony on the 19th of July. As it 
was well known that Prince Albert had accepted an 
invitation to be present, Bristol was thronged with 
nobility and gentry from all parts of the kingdom. 
The Great Britain is a splendid floating-palace 
every way. Sho wilt accuminudate abdout 300 first 
class passengers, besides carrying 1500 tons of 
goods. Her length is 320 feet, and her tonnage! 
3500. She is clinker built, and double riveted 


throughout. 
FRANCE. 

The domestic news of France is of little interest. 
The Belle Poule, with Prince de Joinville and his 
Brazilian bride on board, arrived at Brest on the 
15th ult., a previous report to that effect having been 
false. The Princess has a liberal dowry in cash 
and Brazilian lands. 

The session of the French Chambers closed on 
the 24th ult. They were not expected to re-assem- 
ble until January 9. 

SPAIN. 

The revolution seems to have reached almost its 
last act. The capital, Madrid, had surrendered to 
the insurgents, while the Regent was bombarding 
Seville. ‘The Duke of Baylen had been named pro- 
visional guardian of the Queen. ‘The new Cortes 
were to assemble immediately. It was rumoured 
that Cadiz had joined the insurrection. Most of the 
revolutionized cities had sent in their adhesion to 
the provisional government. 


INDIA. 

India is tranquil, and the British conquest of Scinde 
is.com;lete. A handsome revenue, and great com- 
mercial advantages are expected therefrom. Dost 
Mahomed has resumed the government of Cabul, 
but not with the full concurrence of the Chiefs. 
There are apprehensions of difficulty at Lahore, 
when the French generals are required to leave the 
new Rajah’s Court. There has been a dreadful 
storm in the Bay of Bengal, and on the coast of 
Coromandel at the Monsoon, and many vessels lost. 

From China, there is little of moment. American 
ships are busy smuggling Opium, and some British 
are trading in defiance of the authorities. Sir Henry 
Pottinger is sick, or has been. 


FROM TEXAS 

Intelligence twenty-three days later from Galves- 
ton has been received at New Orleans. President 
Houston has vindicated the supremacy of law by 
dismissing Commodore Moore and Lathrop from 
the service of the Government, for ranning off, con- 
trary to orders, with the l'exan Navy. ‘The vessels 
have been delivered up to the Naval Commissioners, 
all the officers except two, having resigned. ‘The 
greater part of the crew of the ship and brig have 
remained, this privilege having been allowed them. 
The friends of Moore expressed their indignation 
by hanging Houston in effigy. : 

Despatches have been received at Washington, 
the seat of government of Texas, from Mexico. 
Gen. Woll has designated Laredo as the place of 
meeting of the Commissioners of the two nations. 
The object is to form a plan for arresting the robbers 
and murderers who distur) the frontier of the two 
countries—the neyotiations of a general nature be- 
tween the two countries not to be interrupted. Hos. 
tilities on the part of Mexico have ceased, and the 
troops on the Rio Grande have been ordered to Ma- 
tamoras. 

A proclamation was issued hy Santa Anna, June 
13th, giving liberty to all prisoners within the 
republic, confined for political offences. ‘Texan pri- 
soners are not mentioned particularly, but it is hoped 
that Santa Anna will give them the benefit of his 
proclamation. 


MARRIED. 

In Romney, Virginia, on Tuesday the 15th inst., by the 

Rev. Robert B. White, Rev. Wittiam W. TrimeBe, to 

Miss JANE Minor, daughter of Joun McDowE tu, Esq , of 
that place. 


At Philadelphia, on the 22d inst., by Rev. Joseph H. Jones,} 


Extis Bartiett, of New Bed ord, Massachusetis, to 
Miss Sopuia J. AsuMEaD, Of Philadelphia. 


DIED. 


At New York, on 2lst inst., WaLTer, son of the Rev. 
Joun C., and Exizasetu Lowrie, aged 18 months 

On the 18th inst., in the firm and abiding faith of the gos- 

1, and in the joyous anticipation of eternal blessedness,| 
SABELLA, youngest daughter of the late Rosert Hatui- 
pay, Esq., in the 25th year of her age. The deceased — 
a devoted servant of her Lord and Saviour. With a mind 
the most, sensitive structure, and of retiring habits, she 
shrunk from those avocations and pleasures which brought! 
her much in contact with worldly people, preferring to seek 
her hnppiness in the more humble spheres of life—in ad- 
ministering to the wants and necessities of her less favoured] 
fellow creatures. To visit “the fatherless.and widows in 
their affliction,” was at once the business and pleasure of her 
life. In this benevolent employment her heart was rent 
engaged—the ion of their comfort was to her a full] 
compensation for the sacrifice of herown. Seldom did the 
weather prove sufficiently stormy or forbidding to prevent| 
her errands of mercy to the sick and afflicted, or poor 
and needy, and to her too great zeal in this department of 
benevolence may perhaps attributed the causes which 


terminated her existence. She wasone of whom it may 


rendered her susceptible to other baleful influences, which 
most truly be said, those who knew her best, loved ny 


most. To the few who formed the circle of her innmate 
friends, she was n.ost tenderly attached. Her friendship 


was not of a nature which time or circumstances may affect ; 
it was of too pure and disinterested a character, ever to 
alter, and once furmed, was formed only to be extinguished 
by the last great enemy of our mortal natures. She feared 
het the approach of the great King of Terrore—Death to 
her was disarmed of his sting, and but the welcomed mes- 
senger sent to summon her to that rest which “ remaineth 
to the people of God.” Her sick bed afforded a full and 
Practical illustration of the character uf her life—of the sin- 
cerity and depth of her Christian principles. and of the va- 
Ine of that hope which is both sure and stedfast.” The 
beautiful and fervent prayers she uttered but a short time 
before her departure in behalf of those who surrounded her 
bed-side, and for the Church of Christ, will not sean be for- 
ten. Her faith and hope were strong and unwavering, 
she knew in whom she had believed. She died a sin- 
cere believer in the doctrines of the Holy Scriptures as 
taught by the Presbyterian Church, in which she was 
brought up and educated, and to which she was ardently 
attached. Blessed departed spirit, of thee it may truly be 


said, 
* Death has no second fears for thee, 
And mortal sorrows, sighs, and pains 


Yield to a blest eternity.” J. B. 
Notice. | 
Mr. Editor—Permit me, through r , to inform my 
friends, that, after mature concluded to 


decline the offered idency of Jackson College (Tenn,) 
and to remain in Molle. Wu. T. Hamirton. 
Presbytery of Albany. 
The next stated meeting of the Preabytery of Alban 
will in the church the village of 
8, 


Little Falls, on Tuesday the ember next, at two 
o'clock, P. M. Joun Ciancy, Stated Clerk. 


Poa AND NOT PRELACY THE SCRIP- 

TURAL AND PRIMITIVE POLITY, proved from 
the Testimonies of Scripture, the Fathers; the Bohestnen : 
the Reformers; and the English and Oriental Churches.— 
Also, the Antiquity of Presbytery; including an account of 
the ancient Culdees, and St. Patrick. Thos, Smyth, 
—— of the Second Presbyterian church, Chasleston, South 

arolina. 

The aim of this work is catholic, and not sectarian. The 
author appears av the advocate, not of a party, but of all 
non-episcopal denominations. He includes under the term 
Presbytery, those genenc principles which are common to 
Cong regationalists, Presbyterians, Reformed Dutch, Luthe- 
rans, Baptists, and Methodists. In some points he will be 
found differing with members of each of these bodies, but 
most generally he hepes to be found agreeing with the libe- 
ral-minded of them all. He would reciaim for all these paz- 
ties the applicafion, in a wide sense, of the term Presbytery. 
He would thus hope to draw closer the bonds of Christian 
truth, harmony, and affection, by which we are leagued to- 
gether. This work he offers to them all, asa peace-offering 
—an Irenicum—and a challenge to greater union and co- 
operation against our common foes Our differences are 
few, compared to our points of agreement. They are as no- 
thing, when once conirasted with those walls of separation, 
by which Prelatists and Romanists would exclude us from 
any inheritance in Israel. If this work shall in any mea 
sure foster this spirit, and promote these ends, the labours of 
its author will be rewarded. It was, of course, necessary 
for him to speak as a Presbyterian, in the strict meaning of 
that word, and in many cases to draw his illustrations from 
this denominational system, to which he is conscientiously 
attached, and to explain and defend it against misrepresen- 
tation. But, in the main arguments of the work, there will 
be nothing, he hopes, to offend any.—Extract from Preface. 

Repusiicanism, or the Republicanism, 
Liberality, and Catholicity of Presbytery in contrast with 
Prelacy and Popery. By Rev. Thomas Smyth. 

The fallowing work may require some explanation and 
some apology. ‘The author has been for some years enga- 
ged ina careful examination of the subject.of Church gov- 
ernment, especially in reference to the claims of prelacy to 
an exclusive possession of the rights, privileges, and immu- 
nities of the Church of Christ. He was thus led to publish 
his * Lectures on the Prelatical Doctrine of Aposiolical 
Succession.” In pursuing the investigations necessary to 
complete these works, the author was led to discaver the 
loud claims preferred by the Prelatic and Romish churches 
to a greater conformity, in spirit and in order, to our republi- 
can institutions than other denominations, as well as to a 
greater liberality, and to an exclusive catholicity. He was 
therefore induced to comprehend in his plan a Sacunion of 
these questions, and to examine into the comparative adapta- 
tion of the different ecclesiastical sysiems, to the system of 
our republican government, and their relative claims to the 
character of true liberality and cntholicity. Such then is 
the nature and design of the present volume. and such the 
apology which the author offers, for again presenting him 
self before the public. The subjects embraced in it are be- 
lieved to be deeply important to the civil and religious inte- 
rests of this country. They commend themselves to every 
patriot as matters of great practical and present concern, 
which must, ere long, demand the earnest consideration of 
every reflecting mind. He will only add, that, he uses the 
term Presbytery in its generic sense, as equally applicable 
to all non-episcopal churches, and that the great portion of 
the present volume will be found based on those generic 
principles, rr which they are all distinguished from prelatic 
churches, Such being his general design, the author will 
be borne with in th: se illustrations, which are drawn from 
his own denomination, and those arguments which are 
— in vindication of its character.— Srom 
ace. 


An EccvestiasticaL CaTECHISM OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
Cuurcu. For the use of Families, Bible Classes, and pri- 
vate Members. By Rev. Thomas Smyth. Third edition. 

The members of the Presbyterian Church should possess 
a full and satisfactory acquaintance with the principles of 
Presbyterian government, polity, and worship This little 


' volume is exceedingly well adapted to aid in gaining this 


acquaintance, and is suited for general and popular use.— 
While industrious effurts are employed by other ; 
tions in Opposition to these principles, it is highly important 
and desirable that a popular manual in elucidation and vin- 
dication of their creeds, as is provided in this volume, should 
be circulated. ‘Ihe following are the subjects of the chap- 
ters, each of which contains several sections or subdivisions, 
1. The Church. 2, Government of the Church. 3, Offi- 
cers ofthe Church. 4. Courts of the Church. 5 Power of 
the Church. 6. Fellowship of the Church. 7. Relation of 
the Pres 
chetical form of the work, and the copious Scripture refer- 
ences and authorities, adapt it to the use of instruction. 
Such a volume as this was needed: and we feel indebted to 
Mr. Smyth for the preparation of it, as we deem it in matter 
and manner meeting the desideratum required.— The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. of the Reformed Dutch Church, N. York. 
The design and the execution are excellent. It containsa 
more we ag explanation of the order and government of 
our Church than I have ever before seen in so smal! acom- 
pass, I think it admirably adapted to the purposes for which 
it was designed, and could wish to see it in every Presbyte- 
rian family, and studied by all our young people, as an a 
ndix to the doctrinal Catechisms.—George How, D. D., 
rofessorin the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South 


Carolina and Georgia. 
Published and for sale WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner George and Seventh streets, Phi'adelphia. 


aug 19—tf 


LASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUC- 

TION.—The duties of the Institute, 

George street above Eleventh, Philadelphia, will be resumed 
on Monday next, the 28th of August. 

The Branches taught in this institution are the Greex and 
Latin Languages, the Matuematics, History, Groora- 
PHY, ARITHMETIC, WRITING, DRAWING, and the other requi- 
sites for admission, with credit, into any of our colleges, or 
for entering on the more active pursuits of life. The Dis- 
cipline aimed at, is parental, avoiding the extremes of an 
unwise indulgence, and a forbidding harshness. 

The Principal does not profess to be a profounder scholar, 
a more skilful instructor, or a better disciplinarian, than the 
majority of his fellow teachers; yet he will yield to none in 
a sincere and anxious desire for the advancement of his 
pupils, in the attainment of useful knowledge, and correct 
principles and conduct. And he has the satisfaction of 
being able to point to many gentlemen, now filling stations 
of eminence and usefulness, at the Bar, in the Pulpit, in the 
Legislative Hall, some even on the Bench,and in Professors’ 
chairs, to whom it has been his privilege to impart a portion 
of that education which has fitted them for the stations 
which they hold. To them he can confidently appeal, at 
— for - good intentions and zealous efforts for the benefit 
of his pupils. 

In the Mathematical and English Department, the Prin- 
cipal is aided hy Mr. Stephen English, whose testimonials 
are ofa high character. The Drawing Department is under 
the able conduct of Messrs. Becker and Ross, 

For terms, &c., apply to the subscriber, No. 71 Filbert 
stre’t, or at the Institute, JOS. P. ENGLES. 

aug 26—It 


CHOOL FOR LITTLE GIRLS.—The undersi in- 
tend to re-open their School for little girls, at No, 204 
Locust street, above Twelfih, Philadelphia, on Monday, 
September 4th. Instruction will be given in the following 
branches, to wit: Spelling, Reading, Grammar. Geography, 
Arithmetic, Natural History, and Philosophy. To these 
will be added Needie-work in the afternoon. " | 
‘Terms—Five dollars a quarter. Fuel One dollar for the 
season. ANN M. DAVIDSON, 
SARAH E. DAVIDSON. 
Rererences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, Rev. John McDow- 
ell. D.D., Rev. M. B. Hope. Charles Meigs, M. D., Mr. Paul 
——e Mr. F. V. Krug, Mr. Joseph P. Engles, Mr. M. L. 
van. 


aug 26—2t 


HILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY.— No. 351 
Market street, above Ninth, Philadelphia.— The 
twelfth Academic year will be commenced on Monday, 
August 28th, when the usual evening classes rudimental 
and practising, tor ladies and gentlemen, will be formed, to- 
gether with a Saturday afiernoon class for lads and misses. 
Applications for m>mbership are now respectfully solicited. 
Lessons adapted to all ages will also be given on the Piano 
Forte, Violin, Violoncello, Double-bass, Flute, and Accor- 
deon. Congregational and select day schools will be taught 
as formerly, in the city or adjacent towns, . 
&? Books of Instruction, Music, and Instruments, sup- 
plied at customary prices. D. P. ALDEN, Director. 
aug 26—6t 


{NOR SURGERY.—A Treatise on Bandaging and 
Minor Surgery ; or Hints on the Every day Duties of 
t'.e Surgeon, by Hy. H. Smith, M.D., Lecturer on Minor 
Surgery, Fellow of the College of Physicians, Member ot 
the Philadelphia Medical Society. Illustrated by near 200 
Engravings. Just published 
BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 
Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
ang 26—6t 


W M. RICE’S SCHOOL, South-east corner of Eighth 
* and Cherry streets. (Entrance in Schriver’s Conrt,) 
Philadelphia. The Academic year is divided into two 
terms: the first commences on the first day of September, 
and terminates on the last day of January. The second 
commences on the first day of February, and terminates on 
the 12th of July. ‘There is a recess of one week at Christ- 
mas, and of two or three days at Easter. 

E:xpenses.—For the Primary term, $25. 
For the Academical | per ). For French 
ri) ish Lessons, per term, or wing, per term, 

is also made for vocal Music,— 


ication to the ae ony at his residence, No. 184 North 
or first of September, at the School 
Koom. aug 26—11* 


terian Church to other denominations. The cate- 
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The above charves include all expenses tor fuel, Doo) 
will, in every case, be held accountable for the full time. 
Paymznts.—For the first term, on the first day of Decem- ; 
ber; for the second term, on the first day of June. No de- 1 
duction is made on account of non-attendance; and punc- iF 
| TUALITY is expected in the discharge of the bills, on the days i 
7 
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LOWERS. 


By Mn ‘Seba. Smith. 
"Each leaflet is a tiny scroll, 
with holy truth, 

& Jesson that around the heart 
«>. Should keep the dew of youth; — 
-., Bright missals from angelic throngs 

by-way left, 
‘How: were the earth of glory shorn 
it of flowers bereft! 


tremble on the Alpineheights, 

The fissured rock they press, 

The desert wild, with-heat and. sand, 
Shares too their blessedness ; 
the weary heart 

Turns in its dim‘despair, | 

_. .. “The meek eyed blossom upward looks, 
 “Triviting it to prayer ! 


MARINER’S HYMN. 
‘Launch thy bark, mariner ! 
Christian, God speed thee ! 
. » Let loose the rudder- bands— 
Good angels lead thee! 
Set thy sails warily, 
Tempests will come ; 
~~ Steer thy course steadily, 
Christian, steer home ! 
Look to the weather-bow, 
. . Breakers are round thee ; 
fall the plummet now, 
+, Shallows may ground thee. 
Reef in the foresail there ! 
the helm fast! 
So—let the vessel wear— 
There swept the blast. 


'« What of the night, watchman 7? 
What of the night 7” 

Cloudy—all quiet— 
No land yet—all’s right.” 

Be wakeful—be vigilant— 
Danger may be 

At an hour when all secmeth 

_ Securest to thee. | 


- How gains the leak so fast? 
Clean out the hold— 
Hoist up thy merchandize, 
. Heave out thy gold :— 

There—let the ingots go— 
Now the ship rights ; 

Hurra! the harbour’s near— 
Lo, the red lights! 


Slacken not sail yet — 
At inlet or island ; 
‘Straight for the beacon steer, 
Straight for the highland ; 
Crowd all thy canvass on, 
Cut through the foam— 
Christian cast anchor now— 
Heaven is thy home! 


A NEPHEW OF OSCEOLA IN LONDON. 


Osceola, a young Seminole Chief, a son 
of the sister of the great Chief of that 
name, now thirteen years of age, was found 
by Dr. Andrew Welch, in Florida, six 
years ago, and after living in his family a 
year or two was taken to London and 
placed under the care of the Rev. James 
Sherman, successor to Rowland Hill, to be 
educated. He is said to be a youth of 
much promise, not only a rigid teetotaler, 
but a vegetable eater, and he has withstood 
all possible solicitations of his school-mates, 
and others, to drink intoxicating fluids: Dr. 
Welch has prepared a work respecting the 
extraordinary circumstances of his preser- 
vation, with this title—“A Narrative of 
the Early Days and Remembrances of 
Osceola Nikkanochee, Prince of E-con- 
chatti, a young Seminole Indian, son of 
E-con-chatti-mico, King of the Red Hills 
in Florida; with a brief History of his Na- 
tion, and his renowned Uncle, Osceola, 
and his Parents; with accounts illustrative 
of Indian Life in Florida.”’ 

This work has not been re-published in 
this country yet. 


COURAGE OF THE WALRUS. 


Some of the most remarkable facts noted 
in connexion with natural history are found 
in Captain Beechy’s “ Narrative of a voy- 
age of Discovery towards the North Pole,”’ 
in the ships “ Dorothea” and “ Trent,’’ 
under the command of Captain Buchanan 
in 1818. The walrusses are described to 
have acted more like human beings than 
any other animals were ever known to act. 
These amphibious animals, molested by a 

arty of sailors while they were on land, 
where they felt less at home than in the 
water, burst through their assailants and 
rushed into the sea. They then boldly 
turned on their pursuers, and attempted, 
as it would seem, to destroy or overturn 
their boat. It was the opinion of the 
sailors that they had a sort of general, who 
led them on to the attack. He was des- 
perately wounded in the battle or strife 
which ensued, and then his followers are 
described to have retreated, carrying off 
their wounded chief, as the Greeks and 
Trojans did their disabled heroes. Even 
this isnot all. His supposed offspring was 
observed to have acted under his protec- 
tion, and when the senior fell the young 
one continued the contest alone, and gal- 
Jantly laid down his life in attempting to 
revenge his king or parent! The writet 
says—‘ Several of the crew managed to 
effect a landing upon the ice without any 
alarm being given to the animals; but im- 
mediately on the first musket being fired, 
the affrighted group made such a desper- 
ate rush towards the edge of the ice, that 
they nearly overturned the whole of our 
party, purposely stationed thereto intercept 
them. The seamen finding the charge 
more formidable than they expected, were 
obliged'to separate, to allow their oppo- 
nents to pass through their ranks, and be- 
ing thus, in their turn taken by surprise, 
they suffered them almost unmolested, to 

erform their summersets towards the sea. 
What with their uncertain movements, the 
toughness of their hide, and the respectful 
distance at which the men were obliged to 
keep, to avoid the lashing of the head and 
tusks of the animals, it was indeed no easy 
task to inflict any serious injury upon them. 
‘One, however, was desperately wounded 
in the head with a ball, and the mate of 
the brig, being determined if possible to 
secure his prey, resolutely stuck his toma- 
hawk into his skull, but the enraged ani- 
mal, with atwist of its head, sent the wea- 

yn whirling in the air, and then lashing 

is neck, as though he would destroy with 

immense tusks every thing that 


at the boats, and it was with great diffi- 


| were unfortunately not very sharp, and 


| ing them. 


} boat, swimming away as hard as they 


| ally bore up with their tusks, and assidu- 


' mained of all the herd only one little assail- 


| side of the leader, and from the protection 


offence he had already committed, advised 
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in his way, effected his escape to the wa> 
ter. The seamen followed, and pushed o 

in their boats, but the walrusses finding 
themselves more at home now than on the 
ice,in their turn became the assailants, and} 
the affair began to assume a serious aspect. 
They rose in great numbers about the 
boats, snorting with great rage and rnsh- 


culty they were prevented staving them 
by placing their tusks upon the gunwales, 
or by striking at them with their heads. 
[t was the opinion of our people, that in 
this assault the walrusses were led on by 
one animal in particular,a much larger 
and a more formidable beast than any o 

the others ; and they directed their effort 

more particularly towards him, but he with 

stood all the blows of their tomahawks 
without flinching, and his tough hide resis- 
ted the entrance of the whale lances, which 


soon bent double. 

The herd was so numerons, and their 
attacks so incessant, that there was not 
time to load a musket, which, indeed, was 
the only effectual mode of seriously injur- 
The purser, fortunately, had his 
gun loaded, and the whole crew now being 
nearly exhausted in chopping and sticking 
at their assailants, he snatched it up, and 
thrusting the muzzle down the throat of 
the leader, fired into his bowels. The 
wound proved mortal, and the animal fell 
back amongst his companions, who imme- 
diately desisted from the attack, assembled 
arvund him, and in a moment quitted the 


could with their leader, whom they actu- 


ously preserved from sinking. Whether 
this singular and compassionate conduct, 
which in all probability was done to pre- 
vent suffocation, arose from the sagacity 
of the animals, it is difficult to say, but 
there is every probability of it, and the 
fact must form an interesting trait in the 
history of the habits of the species. After 
the discharge of the purser’s gun, there re- 


‘ant, which the seamen, out of compassion, 
were unwilling to molest. The young 
animal had been observed fighting by the 


which was afforded it by its courageous 
patron, was imagined to be one of its 
young. 
The little animal had no tusks, but it 
swam violently against the boat and struck 
her with its head, and indeed would have 
stove her had it not been kept off by 
whale-lances, some of which made deep 
incisions in its young sides: these, however, 
had no immediate effect; the attack was 
continued, and the enraged little animal 
though disfigured with wounds, even 
crawled upon the ice in pursuit of the 
seamen, who had relanded there, until 
one of them put an end to its sufferings. 


POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


At the late term of the Supreme Judicial 
Court at Plymouth, there occurred a very 
remarkable case, illustrative of the influ- 
ence of conscience. A man—strong and 
healthy in physical development, and evi- 
dently possessed of a sane and intelligent 
mind—by the name of Leavitt, was ar- 
raigned at the bar, charged with the mur- 
der of his wife. The indictment was read 
to him by the clerk, and listened to on his 
part with the utmost calmness. It charged 
him with wilful murder. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading, the usual question was 
proposed, when the prisoner deliberately, 
and very audibly responded—Guitry. 
The plea struck the whole bar and audi- 
ence with amazement, and so unexpect- 
edly did it come upon the Judge presiding, 
that he directed the clerk to repeat the 
question, doubting whether he could have 
heard correctly. The question was ac- 
cordingly repeated, and again the same 
response of GuitTy, was deliberately re- 
turned. 

His honour then instructed the clerk not 
to make record of the plea, and proceeded 
to address the prisoner as to his rights and 
duties; informing him that though he 
might have slain the woman, yet he might 
not have done it with the intent and in the 
manner and form charged in the indict- 
ment; that he had no right to throw away 
his own life ; and concluding with the re- 
commendation that he should deliberate 
further, and advise with counsel, whom 
the Court should instruct to wait on him, 
and explain the nature of the pleadings, 
and the light in which they were to be 
considered. He was then remanded to 
jail. Subsequently he was visited by two 
members of the bar, under instructions of 
the Court, who explained to him the cha- 
racter of the indictment, that a plea of 
“not guilty’? did not necessarily involve 
an untruth, and urged him to revise his 
decision. The only answer, however, 
that he made was, that he slew the wo- 
man, and having committed this terrible 
crime, he should not consent to add to it 
the crime of perjury, and appear before 
God, as he shortly expected to do, with a 
lie in his right hand. At this interview 
the counsel learned that after his arrest, 
he had been waited upon by a clergyman, 
who after representing the enormity of the 


him that ‘to ‘plead not guilty would be to 
utter a falsehood, and cautioned him 
against heaping this sin upon the moun- 
tain of wickedness which now weighed 
upon his soul. The warning had made so 
strong an impression upon his mind, that 
the efforts of the counsel were fruitless, 
and they left him determined upon adher- 
ing to his former plea. Some days after- 
wards he was again put to the bar, and 
again responded euiLTy to the indictment. 
As he appeared perfectly aware of the 
course he was pursuing, and no doubt 
could be eutertained of his sanity, the 
court could do no other way than to pro- 
ceed as required by law. The prisoner 
was accordingly remanded, and some days 
afterwards, the Judge informed the Bar 
that on the next morning, he should pro- 
ceed to pronounce the sentence of death. 
At the time appointed, the prisoner 
again replied, “cuitty!’? I slew the wo- 
man, and cannot add perjury to the crime. 
This seemed to shut out all hope, and the 
clerk was about to record the plea, when 
the wretched man added,“ but I had no 
malice against her.’? This, of course, was 
a denial of the charge in the indictment,! 
and equivalent to a plea of not guilty, 
which plea the Court ordered to be enter- 
ed, and the prisoner was remanded to take 
his trial ata special term to be holden for 


the purpose. We do not recollect any in- 
stance of the power of conscience, more 
Striking or remarkable. With death sta-, 


ring the unhappy man in the face, no hope 
of escape could induce him to belie his 


convictions, or throw himself upon wha 
he esteemed a falsehood for security. It 
may not be improper to add, that Leavitt 
was a victim of intemperance, and killed 
his wife in a fit of intoxication. — New 
Bedford Register. 


A TRIBE OF PIGMIES. 

An English traveller, Captain Harris, 
has published in India a volume of his re- 
searches in Africa and the East. It con- 
tains an account of a race of men, who 
from their diminutive stature are actually 
obliged to conceal themselves like wild 
beasts from their taller neighbours. | 

“In the midst of the monotony of such 
inconvenient journeying, some singular 
events constantly transpired serving to di- 
vert the travellers. Now it was the sight 
of an abandoned salt spring, towards 
which men. beasts rushed eagerly, 
thinking that. they were approaching a 
lake; now it was the passage of Orange 
river, whose transparent, deep, and wide 
waters flow along between weeping wil- 
lows bathing,their flexible branches in the 
shady shallows of the borders of the 
stream ; now it was the diverting specta- 
cle of a troop of Griquas pursuing the os- 
trich on foot. These Griquas, among 


whom a mission has been established, are} 


mulattoes of Hottentot descent; their 
whole force of fighting men was destroy- 
ed in 1831, with the exception of two in- 
dividuals, by Moselekatso. (This is the 
name of the king of the Matabilis, the 
most powerful tribe of Southern Africa.) 
It is almost a pigmy race, subsisting on 
bulbous roots, locusts, and reptiles. Com- 
pelled to conceal themselves because they 
are not so tall or so strong as the people 
of neighbonring tribes, the Griquas excel 
in nothing but in running, and this qua- 
lity, we might almost say, receives its 
chief exercise in their escapes from their 
enemies, Their cabins are hardly visible 
to the traveller, and they always retire to 
such a distance from the springs and ri- 
vers, that they are obliged to go four or 
five miles from their dwellings to obtain 
water; nor have they any vessels besides 
ostrich eggs, in which to draw and carry 
| 

Mr. Moffat, the missionary, whose in- 
teresting travels in Southern Africa, have 
lately been published in this country, spent 
some time at the Missionary station among 
thistribe. It appears to be a small race— 
the first tribe to the north of the English 
colonial frontier in Southern Africa. None 
of them, according to Captain Harris, are 
five feet high. 


WASHING LINEN. 

The Paris “Presse”? has some curious 
speculations on the washing of linen. All 
river or spring water holds in solution car- 
bonate of lime, which is decomposed by 
alkaline soap, and the result is a soap hav- 
ing for its base insoluble lime. This cal- 
careous soap attaches itself to the linen, 
and the heat of the ironing melts and 
drives it into the article washed with it. 
It isto the presence of this calcareous soap 
that the bad smell of the linen for which it 
isused isdue. Whencotton or linen cloth 
has undergone the process of washing with 
Soap twenty times it becomes imperme- 
able. It is, in fact, the secret means em- 
ployed for rendering all cloths imperme- 
able, not, indeed, by soap washing them 


twenty times, but by saturating them with 
a caluvaicuus svap by the diccoel~ 


ing of an alkaline soap, which is afterwards 
decomposed on the stuff by the dissolving 
of a soluble calcareous salt. But though 
it may be useful to render a cloth coat 
impermeable, to save the wearer from 
being wet by rain, it is contrary to health 
to wear next to the body that which will 
not absorb the perspiration. There is, 
however, a very simple mode of avoiding 
this inconvenience; it is by putting into 
each litre of water used for washing, one 
or two grammes of potasse or soda, before 
dissolving the soap in it. By this the cal- 
careous salt will be precipitated, and the 
soap, meeting with no lime in the water, 
will not undergo any decomposition, and 
consequently no calcareous soap can re- 
main inthe linen. The use of soda or po- 
tasse will not be at all expensive, because 
the alkali remains in the water, and con- 
tributes with the soap to the cleansing of 
the linen. 


OPENING OF A ROMAN TUMULUS. 

_A most interesting discovery, illustrative 
of the funeral customs of the Anglo-Ro- 
mans, has been made in the parish of 
Rougham, on the estate of Mr. Philip Ben- 
net. At the corner of the two roads lead- 
ing to Hessett and Bradfield Manger, and 
within a few feet of the highway, stands 
the half of a hill, called Eastlow-hill, and 
a slight distance therefrom were two semi- 
circular mounds, about fifty or sixty feet 
in diameter, covered with herbage and 
shrubs. The men belonging to Mr. Le- 
vett’s farm were engaged inclearing away 
one of these mounds, to lay the — 
the land, when, on Friday week, having 
come to the centre, the pick of the, work- 
men broke into an oven-shaped cist or ca- 
vern, containing sepulchral remains. A 
hole, between three and four feet square, 


appears to have been first dug about three 


feet below the general level of the country 
Four rows of red hollow tile bricks, each 
eleven inches long, about six inches wide, 
and seven inches deep, and nearly an inch 
thick, and having a circular hole in the 
middle of each end, were then placed on 
the soil, and covered over with large flat 
tiles. The whole was arched over with 
tiles, forming a chamber of about two and 
a half feet square, and two deep; open at 
one end. Each tile was ornamented with 
two striated bands, placed diagonally from 
angle to angle, and crossing in the centre. 
In this chamber was a large square canis- 
ter-shaped urn of emerald green glass, with 
a handle on one side. It was nearly six- 
teen inches high, and eight inches wide; 
and was about half full of burnt bones. 
By the side of the urn was a large plain 
iron lamp, of the accustomed form, in 
length from the wick-chamber to the han- 
dle nearly a foot. Unfortunately, from the 
ignorance of the man who made the dis- 
covery, the cist was opened so carelessly, 


‘that the fine and curious urn was broken. 


This part of the country must have been 
extensively occupied by the Romans, for 
pater, and pieces of pottery, swords, 
spurs, and other articles of iron, have been 
frequently and for many years discovered 
within two feet of the surface in this part 
of Rougham, and within the adjoining 
parish of Whelnetham. The land was 
common till within the last thirty years; 
and so many human bones were found, it 
is said, on removing part of the Eastlow- 


(Mr. Kedngton) refused to let any more 
of the hill‘e be cleared. Adjoining to the 
tumulus which has been opened,is another, 
as yet quite undisturbed; and near to 
them are ite pits or trenches, whence it is 
probable the soil was procured to heap up 
these simjJe and long-enduring resting- 
places.— Suffolk (England) Herald. 


THE ARAB HORSES. 

A most moving incident, illustrative of 
the extractdinary strength, as well as at- 
tachment of the Arab horses, is given by 
areenctn, in his beautiful Travels in the 

ast: 

*“ An Anb chief, with his tribe, had at- 
tacked in the night a caravan of Damas- 
cus, and plundered it; when loaded with 
their spoil, however, the robbers were 
overtaken in their return by some horse- 
men of the Pacha of Acre, who killed 
several, and bound the remainder with 
cords. In this state of bondage they 
brought one of the prisoners, named Abou 
el. Mark, to Acre, and laid him, bound 
hand and fooi, wounded as he was, at the 
entrance of their tent, as they slept during 
/the night. Kept awake by the pain of 
his wounds, the Arab heard his horse 
neigh at a little distance, and, being de- 
sirous to stroke for the last time the com- 
panion of his life, he dragged himself, 
bound as he was, to his horse, which was 
picketed ata little distance. ‘ Poor friend,’ 
said he, ‘what will you do among the 
Turks? You will be shut up under the 
roof of a khan, with a horse of a pacha 
or an aga; no longer will the woman and 
children of the tent bring you barley, ca- 
mel’s milk, or dourra, in the hollow of 
their haad; no longer will you gallop free 
as the vind to the waters of the Jordan, 
which ccol your sides, as pure as the foam: 
of your ips. If I am to be a slave, at least 
you may go free. Go; return to your tent 
which you know so well, tell my wife that 
Abou el Mark will return no more; but 
put yourhead still in the folds of the tent, 
and lickthe hands of my beloved child- 
ren.’ With these words, as his hands 
were tied, he undid with his teeth the fet- 
ters which held the courser bound, and 
set him at liberty; but the noble animal, 
on receiving his freedom, instead of boun- 
ding awey to the desert, bent his head over 
his master, and seeing him in fetters on 
the grourd, took his clothes gently in his 
teeth, lifted him up, and set off at full 
speed fo home. Without ever resting 
he made straight for the distant well- 
known tnt, in the mountains of Arabia. 
He arrived there in safety, laid his master 
safe dow: at the feet of his wife and chil- 
dren, andimmediately dropped down dead 
from fatigue. The whole tribe mourned 
him; the poets celebrated his fidelity ; and 
his name is still constantly in the mouths 
of the Aribs of Jericho.”’ | 

This beautiful anecdote paints the man- 
ners and he horses of Arabia better than 
a thousand volumes. 
Say, afierit, that the Arabs are, and ever 


finest raceof horses in the world. 


FOOD OF THE CHINESE. 
Monyen’s Voyage round the World 
furnishes the following paragraph :-—* The 
Chinese ect almost every thing that comes 
to hand. Upon the streets of the city, but 
particularly on the large squares before the 


factories, a number of birds are daily ex- 
fe. culey which, us, nave 


not yet gained much repute for flavour ; 
among others, hawks, owls, eagles, and 
storks. Toa European, nothing can have 
a more laughable effect, than to see the 
Chinese arrive with a carrying pole, sup- 
porting tvo bird cages, which contain 
dogs and zats, instead of birds. A small, 
thin sort of a spaniel, appeared to be most 
in request; they sit quite downcast in their 
temporaryd welling, when they are brought 
to market, whilst the cats make a dreadful 
squalling,as if conscious of their fate. The 
flesh of these last, when they are well fed, 
is much esteemed in China, and they are 
often seen on the tables of the rich. Other 
Chinese bring upon their carrying poles 
many dozens of rats, which are drawn 
quite clean, and like pigs in our country, 
when they have been opened, are hung 
up by means of a cross piece of wood 
through the hind legs. The rows of rats 
look very nice, but they are only eaten by 
the poor.” 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 

The Aizr-la Chapelle Gazette states, that 
a new Jewish sect has been formed at 
Leipsic, under the auspices of a Dr. Creiz- 
nach, and the Universal German Gazelle 
of that city confirms the account with the 
following remarks—* Highly interesting is 
it to inquire into the origin of this sect, 
which clearly and openly abandons the 
doctrines of Judaism, without, however, 
adopting those of Christianity. It will be 
seen that a long struggle preceded this 
event, and that political causes had their 
share of influence. The new Jews, it is 
well known, have already for a long time 
neither kept the prescriptions of the Tal- 


tants here live according to Jewish laws, 
and that small number only because they 
are compelled to do so from personal, not 
couscientious motives. They even pay 
men to attend the synagogues, so that 
there, at least, a sufficient number is pre- 
sent for reading prayers. ‘The best,there- 
fore, the Jews could do is to adopt Chris- 
tianity ina body. But in doing so, they 
have to swear to forms of creed in which 
they have no faith. Let people say or 
think what they please, buta man who 
speaks candidly what he thinks, certainly 
deserves more esteem than he who simu- 
Jates a creed in which he does not believe. 
From these motives they formed a sepa- 
rate sect, which obliges the members to 
have their children christened, and educa- 
ted in the doctrines of Christianity, with- 
out the parents becoming Christians them- 
selves. This idea, we think, is the best, 
and most honest, but it nevertheless meets 
with opposition from people where it was 
least to be expected. Late measures also 
in regard to converted Jews had great in- 
fluence upon this step. ‘Look,’ they 
would say, ‘the Christians do not want us 
as converted Jews; they do not call us 
Christians, but they continue to give the 
former appellation ; let us, therefore, much 
rather remain Christian Jews, such as the 
Gospels are speaking of.’ This is the base 
upon which the sect is founded, and decla- 
rations are now arriving from all quarters 
in favour of it, as well as against it. The 
Jews in Austria would adopt this new 
doctrine en masse, but they are afraid it 
would make their political situation worse. 
Dr. Creiznach is exactly the man to direct 


It is unnecessary to |. 


will be, the first horsemen, and have the| 


mud, nor the laws of the Old Testament. | 
Not 500 out of the 6000 Jewish inhabi- 


hill, that the then owner of the estate 


- 


a’ matter of this kind. has xeal and 


ergy; and as to classical education and 
learning, he is probably the first among 
the German Jews... His literary acquire- 
ments are almost as incredible as his ex- 
traordinary memory, and with all this he 
is a thorough patriot, and highly esteemed 
every where. But whether this sect will 
spread extensively is a great question.”” 


CAST IRON BUILDINGS. 

A Berlin correspondent writes on the 
11th ult.—“ We have received letters from 
our fellow-countryman, the Missionary 
Gutzlaff, in China, stating that he had as- 
certained that the art of constructing build- 
ings of cast iron, of which the English 
pretend to have lately been the first dis- 
coverers, has been practised for centuries 
in the Chinese empire. M. Gutzlatf has 
found on the top of a hill, near the town 
of Tsing Kiang Fou, in the province of 
Kiang Nan, a pagoda entirely composed 
of cast iron. It is covered with bas-reliefs 
and inscriptions which, from their forms, 
characters and dates, show that they are 
as old as the dynasty of Tang, which was 
upon the throne as far back as from the 
fifth to the tenth century of the Christian 
era. Itis in shape of an octagon pyra- 
mid, is forty feet in height, and eight feet 
in diameter at the base. It has seven sto- 
ries, each containing extremely curious 
historical pictures. M. Gutzlaff represents 
this monument as being strikingly elegant, 
and surpassing, in this respect, everything 
of the kind he had previously seen in 
China. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Earty Sown Wueart.—lIn our excur- 
sions in different parts of the country, the 
present season, we have invariably found 
that those fields which were latest sown 
to wheat last fall, have suffered the most 
from the fly and winter-kill. Now is this 
generally. the case throughout different 
sections of the country? If so, it becomes 
an important matter to sow early, and in- 
stead of leaving it till the last of Septem- 
ber, or the fore part of October, as is fre- 
quently done at the north, it should inva- 
riably be got in as early as the first ten 
days of September. 

The only objection which we have 
heard to early sowing is, that it produces 
too rank a growth the following spring; 
but this is easily obviated by pasturing it 
a week or two with sheep or young cattle, 
the last of April, or early in May. We 
have been informed that pasturing wheat 
in the spring on rich soils, not only ren- 
ders it less likely to be struck with the 
rust, but it also thickens the crop, and 
operates as a preventive to the grain being 
lodged. When stock is turned on to-wheat 
fields, great care should be taken to see 
that the ground be sufficiently dry to pre- 
vent poaching, otherwise it might cause 
serious injury to the crop. The advanta- 
ges of early sowing now, if our observa- 
tions prove correct as to the fly, would be 
very great; the disadvantages we are yet 
to learn. Wheat being the principal mo- 
ney crop in large sections of the northern 
and middle States, too much attention 
cannot be paid to an improved culture of 
this great staple product. —dmerican 
Agriculturist. 


To Prevent THE RAvAGEs or RATs IN 
Grain.—How to prevent the ravages of 
rato in groin aftcr it is housed, has been 
an inquiry of long standing. We can 
never exterminate them to such a degree 
as not to apprehend their incursions, for a 
horde of these troublesome visitors will 
often make their appearance when we 
least expect them. Instinct points the way 
to where that provision best suited to their 
nature is found most plentiful. We have 
often found, when we went to thrash, our 
oats cut and cleaned by them, and the 
straw rendered unfit for any purpose what- 
ever, even the subservient one of litter. 

But every evil has a cure; and I have 
found common elder to be a preventive, 
and have tested its properties as an anti- 
rat application. When the grain is to be 
packed away, I scatter a few of the young 
branches over every layer of bundles, 
being mindful to have them in greatest 
abundance on the edges of the pile. The 
drying of the twigs will give the grain an 
odour not relished by the vermin—which 
scent in no wise detracts from the quality 
of the straw for horses, as it makes no dif. 
ference with them. -I have tried it success- 
fully,.a number of years, in wheat, oats, 
and corn. 


Tre First New Friovur.—Flour from 
new wheat has begun to make its appear- 
ance in the Atlantic markets. 


barrels, branded “Hiram Smith, Extra 
Genessee Wheatland.”? made exclusively 
from new Genessee wheat, sold on Satur 
day at $5.50. It was a very superior lot, 
and calculated to gain for this brand a very 
high character. Of the wheatcrop gener- 
ally, throughout the wheat regions, a cor- 
respondent of the Cincinnati Republican 
says: “ Of wheat I will now speak for the 
whole country. ‘The crop of wheat will, 


‘in the sum total, be very near, or quite, an 


average one. Not in southern Ohio, but 
in the country generally. In some parts, 
it will be very good. In others, inferior. 
In others, a failure. But the parts where 
the failure is found are small. The best 
wheat sections will produce as heavy this 
year as last. In the Scioto Valley, the 
crop of wheat has partially failed, though 
even there, there are some good districts. 
It is possible the total crop may be some- 
what smaller than the average; but it 
must be remembered that there wasa very 
large surplus from last year’s crop. 


Soot ror Manvure.—A writer in the 
Farmer’s Journal says he has applied soot 
among asparagus, peas, and a variety of 
other vegetables, with as much effect as 
if he had used solid dung; but to plants 
in pots, particularly pines, he found it ad- 
mirably adapted: when watered with it. 
they assume a deep healthy green and 
grow strong and luxuriant. 


Tuines To BE ReMEMBERED.—Horses 
should never be put to severe work on a 


full stomach. More horses are hurt by| 


hard driving after a full feed, than by a full 
feed after hard driving. 

If the farmer wishes to have his pork 
barrel and meal chest hold out; let him 
look well to his kitchen garden. Plenty 
of vegetables conduce not more to health 
than to profit. 7 
In laying in a stock of winter fodder 
for animals, let it not be forgotten that a 
little too much is just enough. Starving 
animals at any time is a miserable policy. 

As you treat your land, so it will treat 


of the Cultivator, with a cure for the gapes 


The first} 
received in New York, a lot of thirty-six 


you. Feed it with manure liberally, and] 


it will yield you bread bountifully. 

Avoid debt as yon would the leprosy. 
If you are tempted to purchase on credit, 
put it off for three days. You need time 
for reflection. 

Never beg fruit or anything else you can 
produce by the expenditure of a little time 
orlabour. It is as reasonable to expect a 
man to give away the products of his wheat’ 
fields as of his orchard or fruit garden. 

The man who uses good seed, has a 
good soil, and works it in good season, 
rarely fails of having a good crop to re- 
ward his toil. 

Never forfeit your word. The saying 
in truth, of any farmer, “his word is as 
good as his bond,” is worth more to him 
than the interest of ten thousand dollars an- 
nually.—.2lbany Cultivator. 


Gapers 1n Cuicxens.— Messrs. Editors 
—Can-you furnish me, through the medium 


in chickens? I have tried soap, assafeeti- 
da, spirits of turpentine, &c., but without 
success. Three fourths of my chickens 
are dying with this disease. It appears 
to be produced by small wornts: in the 
throat. Ss. W. 

As a preventive is said to be better than 
a cure, we will first give one pronounced 
to be infallible. The simple nature of the 
prescription should not prevent a trial. 
“ Keep iron standing in vinegar, and puta 
little of the liquid in the food every few 
days. Chickens so fed are secure from the 
gapes.”’ 

For a cure, freeing the throat from the 
worms spoken of by Mr. W. will be effectu- 
al. Thisis easily done by a feather, say 
one from a hen’s wing. This is to be 
stripped of the feather, with the exception 
of about an inch at the end, which is to be 
turned back from the point, which should 
be rolled a little. The chicken is to be 
caught and firmly held with his neck 
straight and bill open, by another person. 
Wet the end of the feather, and introduce 
it into the windpipe, the opening of which 
will be seen when. the animal breathes. 
Push it down slowly some two or three 
inches, and then draw it out, turning the 
feather as you do so. Usually the worms 
will adhere to the feather, or be loosened 
so that the chicken will sneeze them up. 
A second operation will sometimes be ne- 
cessary, rarely more, to make the cure 
perfect. The feather should be wet before 
it is put down the throat, and perhaps 
spirits of turpentine might do well for this 
purpose, and might aid in the destruction 
of the worms. The turning of the feather, 
however, appears to be the main thing. 
Boswell, in his “ Poultry Yard,’’ recom- 
mends a pepper corn in dough occasionally, 
washing the head and throat in camphor- 
ated spirits, or brandy and water, and 
giving sulphur in theirdrink. Weshould, 
however, have more confidence in the 
feather than any thing else,and think when 
skilfully used it will rarely fail to cure.— 
Cultivator. 


Facts ror THE AGRICULTURIST.—It is 
very well known that cattle do not fatten 
so well in cold weather as in hot. The 
reason is this :—The fat is a highly-carbo- 
nized substance, formed by the animal 
from its carbonaceous food. In cold wea- 
ther, the carbon in this food is consumed 
in keeping up the heat of the animal, 


which ie at that season more rapidly car-|.. 


ried off. This is also illustrated in an ex- 
periment made by Lord Ducie, ‘at Whit- 
field. One hundred sheep were placed in 
a shed, and ate twenty pounds of Swedes 
each per day; another hundred were 
placed in the open air, and ate twenty-five 
pounds of Swedes per day—yetat the end 
of acertain period the sheep which were 
protected, although they had a fifth less 
food, weighed three pounds a head more 
than the unprotected sheep. The reasoy 
of this is obvious: the exposed sheep had 
their carbonaceous food consumed in keep- 
ing up ther animal heat. Warmth is thus 
seen to be an equivalent for food. This 
is also illustrated by the fact, that two 
hives of bees do not consume so much ho- 
ney when together as when separated, on 
account of the warmth being greater; and 
they have less occasion for consuming the 
honey, which is their food, Cattle, for the 
same reason, thrive much better when 
kept warm than when exposed to the cold. 
The cause of animals getting fat is, that 
they take in more carbonaceous food than 
they require for producing animal heat, 
the consequence is, that it is deposited in 
the cellular tissue in the form of fat. Fai 
is an unnatural production, and its accu 
mulation is not necessary for securing the 


health of the body. When stored up, how-| 


ever, it will serve the body for keeping up 
its animal heat, and by this means its life, 
till it isall consumed. An instance is rela- 
ted of a fat pig having keen kept without 
food for one hundred and sixty days, hav- 
lng been kept alive by its own fat. 


HE MISSES GUILD’S SEMINARY, FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, No, 124 South Fourth Street, between Wal- 
nut and Spruce, Philadelphia. In this Institution pn- 
pils are instructed in the various branches usually com- 
prised in a finished English Education, viz. — Ortho- 
graphy, Reading. Arithmetic, Writing, Geography, Gram- 
mar, History, Composition, Botany, Natural Men- 
tal Phil y, Chemistry, Geometry, Algebra, &c. 

The year is divided into two Sessious, of twenty-two! 
weeks each; the first term commencing on the first of Sep- 
tember, and the second on the first of February, and termi- 
nating on the first of July. 

Terms PER Session —Senior Department.— First class, 
$20. Second do. $18 Third do. $16. Primary Department— 
Fourth class, $12. Spelling, Reading, and Rudiments of 
Arithmetic, $8. Eziras—French, $18. Music, $25. Draw- 
ing. $16. Stationery, use of Reading Books, Maps, Globes, 
&c. $2. Fuel for the year, $1. Plain Sewing included in 
the above terms. Boarding and Washing, (payable half in 
advance) $66. No pupil received for less than a session; 
and no deduction made for absence. unless the scholar be ab- 
sent four successive weeks. 

References.—The Rev. Dr. Green, Dr. J. C. Otto, Dr. S 
Moore. Hon. John Sergeant, and Rev. Albert Barnes. 

XP The duties of the Seminary will be resumed on Mon- 
day, September 4th. aug 19—3i* 


HE MISSES DONNALDSON’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, will be re- 
opened on Monday, September 4th.—This Institution is 
divided intotwo departments: In the first, the course of study 
includes all the usual branches of education, with the addition 
of Natural and Moral , Astronomy, Chemistry, Ge- 
ometry, Algebra, and the tin language. The second 
department 1s composed of younger pupils, who are instructed 
in all the elementary branches un an improved plan, which 
the experience of many years has found to be the best adapted 
to their age and capacities —For terms inquire at their resi- 
dence, No. 216 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
aug 19—3i* 


ISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND — 
In press, and will shortly be published, ‘The History 
of the Church of Engtand, to the Revolution of 1688, by 
the Right Reverend ‘Thomas Vowlershort, D.D. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


ISTORY OF THE REFORMATION.—Tue Cuear 
E-DITION oF D’AuBIGNE's Histrory of THE Rerorm- 
ATIoN.— Three Volumes 12mo.—for One Dollar.. 
Also, the same Work complete in one large octavo vo- 
lume, 432 pages—price one dollar, ful! cloth, or seventy- 
five cents in half cloth. 3 
; Bible in Spain, or, the Jou Adventures, and 
Imprisonments of an Englishman, in attempting to circulate 
the Scriptures in the Peninsula. By George row, author 
of «The Gypues of Spain,” 232 pages, octavo. Price 
The Gypei of Spain.—With iginal collection of 
e Of Spain.—YWith an ori ection o 
their Songs end by George Borrow—uniform with 


aug 5 


the Bible ia in—148 pages—price 31} cents. Forsale} 
WM. 8. 


ARTIEN, 


‘ Anna Maria Morrison of the North India Mission. 


“UATINCHESTER ACADEMY.—The next session in the 


Winchester Academy will commence on 
Monday in September, and c the 22d of Februa 

‘Teacuers.— Principal, J.J. Smyth,a graduate of Trini 
College, Dublin, and of the University of Glargow : an A. Mf 
of the former, and A.M. of the latter. Assistant, William 
Irwin, T.C,D. Professor of Modern Languages, V. C. 
Saunders, a graduate of the Virginia Mili 
ie highly recommended as a proficient in the French and 
Spanish Languages, by Governor McDowell, Major Preston, 
Professor of Languages V. M.|., Colonel C. Crozet, and 
other gentlemen. 

Terus—payable in advance.—For board, lodging, &c , in 
the family of the Principal, per annum, $150. For tuition 
in Classies and Mathematics, or either of them, per session, 
$16 50. For tuition in English, $12.50. For do. in Modern 
Languages, per quarter,$S.- 

_ ltis proper to observe, that comfortable board and lodg- 
ing = be procured in genteel families in town, at $10 per 
month. 


the first 
1844. 


vantages as to religious instruction, and the facility of ac- 
cess to it, (having daily or tri-weekly conveyances running 
in almost every direction,) render it worth the notice of those 
who have sons or wards to educate; at least, to make inqui- 

concerning ita Academy, before sending them else where. 

For further particulars, reference may be made te any of 
the gentlemen forming the Board of Visitors, orto Rev. W. 
M. Atkinson, Winchester, Virginia The Principal also 
ay to refer to Rev. Dr. Alexander, Princeton, New Jersey ; 
to Hon, Judge Baldwin,of the Court of Appeals, and to Rev, 
J. McElroy, Staunton, Virginia. 


At a meeting of the Board of Trustees,on Monday the 

7th day of August, 1843, it was unanimously 
» That the Board take pleasure. in recommendi 

this Institution to parents and guardians. ‘The Principal 
— Mr. SayrH—came with the highest recommendations as 
a classical and mathematical scholar and instructor; and from 
our observation since he has had charge of the Academy, 
and the recitations of the pupils at the late examinations, we 
think he has improved the school, and sustained his rer ute- 
tion. Flis assistant, Mr. Inwin, is well qualified for the situa- 
tion he holds, 

This Institution can now afford, upon reasonable terms, 
‘asound Academical education; the town is surpassed 
none in healthfulness; boarding is cheap and comfortable: 


moral, industrious, and eentlemanty habiis, in the youth who 
may be thus separated from parenis. 
_  Bigned) Osep Waits, President. 
Directors.—D. W. Barton, Robert ‘T. Baldwin. John Bruce, 
Robert Y. Conrad, ‘T. A. Tidball, A. S. Vidball, H. H. 
MeGuire, P. Williams, J. M. Mason, J. H. Sherrard. 
ang19—4t 


EW PUBLICATIONS.—American Sunpay Scnoon 
LN Uston.—Seripture Prints; or the Child's Subbath 
pleasantly and profitably employed; embellished with ten_ 
fine engravings—this is a second part to Sunday Reading. — 
Harriet Fisher ; or the Missionary at Home.— the Glory of 
Israel, or Letters to Jew iah- Chikiren; by Charlotte Eliza- 
beth.— The Last Days of Boozey ; or sequel to little Henry 
and his Bearer —Clara's Childhood—ve 
zabeth—a true story of a little girl.—Letiers to Sunday 
School Children, by Rev. Dr. Scudder of the Mission to 
Madras.— A}leine’s Alarm to unconverted sinners, at twelve 
and a half cents, only. With many other publications suit- 
able tor children and Sabbath Schools, for sale at the Deposi- 
tories, Nos. 146 Chesnut street, Philadelphia ; 152 Nassau 
street, New York ; 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


ARISH HYMNS.—Perkins & Purves, 134 Chestout 
A street, Philadelphia, have just published a new col- 
Icction of Hymng for evening meetings, and other occa- 
sions of social worship, entitled Parish Hymns, com- 
piled with great cate, from numerous British and Ame- 
rican sources, and enriched with original contnbu- 
tions. ‘The standard Hymns of Watts, Duddridge, New- 
ton, and other writers of that class are retained, and as 
far as ible without alieration; and to these are added 
many Hymns of later date which give the cullection fresh- 
ness, variety, and adaptedness to special occasions, ‘This 

blication is to be speedily followed by a collection of 

Ims and — for public worship on the Sabbath, enti- 
tled Parish Psalmody, which, the publishers flatter them- 
selves, will be found in a high degree fitted to meet the 
wants of worshipping assemblies. 


7 Churches and congregations proposing to adopt new 
Psalm or Hymn Buoks, are invited tu prt Ao these col- 
lectons, ‘fhe publishers intend to offer them on such terms 
that an important pecuniary advantage shall, in the purchase 
of the Parish Hymas and the Parish Psal , be given to 
any church or congregation adopting them. aug 5— 6t 


SEMINARY, PRINCETON. — The 

subscriber, Agent fur James M. Campbell & Co., is 
prepared to furnish a constant supply of their publications, 
viz.—Fox's Book of Martyrs, cloth, $1.50. Neander's His- 
tory of the Christian Religion during the first three eentu 
ries, cloth, $1.50. D’Aubigné’s Reformation, cloth, $1. Do. 
do. half cloth, 75 cents. srrow’s Bible in Spain 37 cents. 
Liorente’s History of the Inquisition, 37 cents. Borrow's 
Gypsies of Spain, 31 cents. Leibig’s Agricultural Chemis- 
try, 25 cents Do. Animal or Organic do., 25 cents. Mce- 
Crie’s Defence of the Presbyterians, 25 cents. Father Cle- 


ment, 25 cents. Fleming’s Kise and Fall of the Papacy, 25 
cents. JOHN LLOYD: 
aug 12—3t Theological Seminary. 


(HEAP MEDICAL LITERATURE.—By Mail.—Four 


volumes fur Five dollars.—Barrinaton & Haswe tt, 
Medical Booksellers, 293 Market street, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish and offer to Medical gentlemen the following valuable 
standard works, in sets of four volumes, for five dollars. 
jst —Published in the Select Medical Library, 1841.— 
Beil's Practical Dictionary of Materia Medica. Waller, 
Listrane, and Ingleby’sa Lectures on the Functions and Dis- 
eases of the Womb. Aretewus on the Causes and Signs of 
Acute and Chronic D:sease, and Schill’s Outlines of Patho- 
logical Semeiology ; with copious notes, by D. Spillman, 
M.D. Underwood's ‘l'reatise on the Diseases of Children ; 
with Notes, by Dra. Merriman, Hall, and Bell. 
the § ct Library. 1842.— 
» Primary and Reflex, of the Organs 
tion, by R. Dick, M. Dy;, Diseases of the and 
Passages, by William ‘Thompson, M. D., &c.; and Clinica 
Illustrations 6f the Liver and Spleen, by Wm. Twining. 
The History, Pathology, and ‘Treatment of Puerperal Fever 


and Lee ; with an Introductory Essay by Charles D. Meigs, 
M.D. Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Midwi- 
fery. ByJames Blundell, M.D. Edited by Charles Severn, 
M.D. july 


HEAP AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—Neander's History 
of the Christian Religion, during the first three centuries, 
1 vol., octavo, in cloth, $1.50—Llorente’s I listory of the In- 
quisition, in half cloth, 50 cents.—Do. in paper, 38 cents. 
—Leibig’s Agricultural Chemistry, 25 cents.—Dr. Pusey's 
Sermon on the Eucharist, 6 cenis. Just published and tor 
sale by JAMI'S M. CAMPBELL, & Co. 
: 98 Chestnut street, (up stairs,) Philadelphia. 
july 29—3t 
PUBLICA TIONS.—'The Polity of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the United States; being 
an exposure of the spurious origin of Methodist Episcopacy. 
The ‘l'yrannical Nature of the Government and Discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. ‘The unjust and dan- 
geruus cuntrol of church property by the clergy of that sect. 
‘The superior provision made for their temporal support. The 
mode of raising their supplies. The moral machinery of 
Methodism, its religious character, fruits, &e. &c. By Rev. 
G. W. Masgrave, Bishop of the Third Presbyterian church, 
Baltimore. 8vo. pp. 344. 
_A ViNobIcaTion oF THE Scottish CovENANTERS,—Con- 
pee of a Review of the first series of the Tales of My 
Landlord. By ‘Thomas McCrie, D.D. Author of the Refor- 


Imation in Spain and Italy, &e. &e. 


<Papat Rome as it is, by a Roman. Memoir of Mrs. 
Just re- 
ceived and for sale by WM 8S. MARTIEN, 
corner George and Seventh streeis, Philadelphia. 
jnly 


REAT REDUCTION.—Fox’s Book of Martyrs, the 
handsomest edition now in print, bound in cloth, with 
32 engravings, price only $1.50! Editions much inferior to 
this beautiful one, formerly sold at $2.50. 
JAMES M. CAMPBELL & CO., 
june 24 98 Chestnut street, up stairs, Philadelphia. 


ELIGIOUS WORKS.—Hocan & ‘l'nompson, No. 30 
North Fourth street, Philadelphia, respectfully give 
notice that they have now on hand, and shall continue to 
keep a general assor:ment of Religious Works of every kind 
by the best writersin the Christian Church, which they will 
sell at low prices. ‘They particularly recommend the fol- 
lowing selection to the attention of the Religivus public. 


THE CHRISTIAN MINIATURE LIBRARY. 


The Bible and Closet. The Marriage Ring, or how to 
make Home happy. By Rev J. Angell James. Self Culture, 
by Rev. Dr. Channing. ‘he Casket of Jewels. The Scrip- 
ture Promises, by Rev. Dr. Clarke. Pure Gold, 

The above constitute a series of portable volumes, neatly 
executed, containing valuable selections, essays, and hinis, 
from the best writers, and are especially adapted to the 
wants of the community. Their cheapness places them 
within the reach of all, while the manner of their execution 
renders them particularly attractive, whether as a present or 
for privatestudy. They should be freely cireulated. 

Hogan & ‘Thompson have also the following Works, lately 
published, viz.—Antioch, the Karen Apostie. The Philo- 
sophy of the Plan of Salvation. ‘The Second Advent, 
White. Bickersteth’s Work+, Doddridge’s do. Baxter's 
dv. James's do. Phillips’s do., and many others equally 
celebrated. 

7 Bibles, Hymn Books, Prayer Books, Testaments, Com- 
mentaries, Sunday-school Books, Rewards, &c., always on 
hand. . june 


\ OFFAT’S SOUTHERN AFRICA.—Cheap Edition.— 
Missionary Labours and Scenes in Southern Africa, 
by Robert Moffat, with numerous engravings. Price Fifty 
cents. For sale by WM. S. MARTIEN, 
— of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 
may 


ULVERIZED LOAF SUGAR, very white and clean 
an excellent article for strawberries and other fruits 
preserving, &c. 

Also, Underwood's true Lemon Syrup, Raspberry do., 
very fine ; young Canton preserved Ginger; West India Pre- 
serves, assorted ; Sandwich Island Molasses and Tamarinds. 
For sale by S. W. COLTON, 

S. W. corner Tenth and Arch srteets, Philadel phia. 


(, INE TEAS AT VERY LOW PRICES.—The subscri- 
i ber has now in store some of the finest quality Green 
and Black ‘Teas that can be obtained in the country. No 
pains have heen spared to render his assortment complete. 
both as to variety and quality ; and the prices have been re- 
duced to the lowest rates, in order to induce the patronage 
of the public. His prices are, for 


Good Young Hyson Tea, 50 cents. 
Fine do. 625 
Fine delicate flavoured do. do. %* 
Extra fine do. do. 87h “ 
kxtra superior and very strong do.do. $100 “ 
Very good ‘Tea 
Superior do, 87, “ 
Extra fine do do. 1co « 
Gunpowder do, - at same low prices 
er ay and Pouc Teas as follows:—Very good 
Souchong ‘l'eas at 50 cts ; fine Ningyong Souchong do. 624 


cts ; very strong and fine flavoured Puuchong in 6 oz. papers 
at 624; mild and delicate rose flavoured Pouchong do. oz, 
papers at 75 cis. Any of the above ‘l’eas can be recom- 
mended with confidence as to their quality, and are offered 
at a reduction of at least 20 per cent. below former prices. 

ava, Maracai uira, Cuba, St. Dominge. &ec. atlow 

ices — S. W. COLTON, 


by 
Corner of George and Seventh streets, Philadelphia. 
may 20 


‘Tea Dealer, and Temperance Grocer S: W. corner Tenth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


interesiing.— Ele 


and Crural Philebitis. By Drs. Gordon, Hey, Armstrong, 


Institute, who 


The remarkable healthfulness of Winchester, its great ad- - 


and we are aware of no obstacles here to the formation of | 
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